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THE 


PREFACE. 

THE  following  Inquiry  was  pre- 
par'd  and  dciign'd  for  Publicati- 
on above  two  Months  flnce :  At  which 
Time  it  would  perhaps  have  made  its 
Appearance  more  feafonably.  But  a 
Pamphlet  being  publifh'd  at  that  Time, 
intitled,  Mifcellaneoiis  Refle&ions  upon  the 
PeacCy  and  its  Confegue?ices,  in  which  the 
Regard  due  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors  is 
conjiderdy  &cc.  the  intended  Publication 
was  intirely  laid  alide,  in  the  Expedati- 
on,  that  the  main  Intention,  the  fetting 
the  Hardfhips  of  the  difbanded  Soldiers 
in  a  juft  Light,  might  be  accompliflVd  by 
that  Pamphlet.  And  when  upon  exa- 
mining that  Performance,  our  intended 
Publication  was  again  refum'd ;  it  was 
again  fufpended,   by  the  Report  in  the 

Papers, 


Papers,  of  his  Majefty's  intended  Bounty 
in  Behalf  of  the  Soldiers. 

If  by  the  Candour  of  the  Public,  the 
Trad  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is,  meets  with  a 
Reception  in  any  Degree  favourable,  the 
above  mention'd  Confiderations  will  ac- 
count for  its  Appearance  fo  late. 

The  Refledions  upon  party  Conten- 
tions, which  are  now  added,  the  Writer 
prefumes  to  think  are  far  from  being  un- 
feafonable,  however  deficient  they  may 
be  in  other  Refpeds.  His  fole  Defign 
in  the  Publication  is,  to  induce  a  Temper 
of  Decency,  Sobriety  and  Candour; 
without  which,  if  he  miftakes  not,  the 
public  Liberty  cannot  be  preferv'd. 
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A  N 

INQUIRY 

INTO 

The  Rights  of  Free  Subjects,  ^c. 


AT  a  Time,  when  the  Return  of  Peace  raifes 
a  general  Expectation  of  returning  Plenty  ; 
Security  of  Commerce  •,  Redudlion  of  Taxes; 
and,  every  other  national  Advantage  ;  it  cannot  but 
be  regarded,  by  every  good  natur'd  Man,  as  a  Mat- 
ter worthy  fome  Attention,  that  the  very  Men, 
by  whole  Labour  and  Bravery,  thefe  invaluable  Blef- 
fings  have  been  procured,  are,  themfelves,  the  only 
Suiferers  in  this  general  Profperity,  the  only  Mourn- 
ers amidft  national  Rejoicings  •,  and,  by  a  Misfor- 
tune altogether  fingular,  are  reduced  to  want  and 
wretchediiefs,  by  means  of  that  very  Peace,  which 
they  have  reitorcd  to  their  Country. 

It  is  hardly  necelTary,  exprefsly  to  point  out  the 
Condition  of  the  Brit:Jh  Sailors,  and  common  Sol- 
diers, chiefly  the  lalt,  as  the  Subject  of  thefe  Re- 
flexions. While  the  Labours  ot  other  Men  arc 
made  eafy,  at  leaft  fupportable,   by  the  Hopes  of 
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fome  Acquirement,  fome  little  Advantage  in  prof- 
pedl :  Thefe  unhappy  Men,  after  all  their  Diftreffes, 
as  the  End  of  all  their  Fatigues,  have  nothing  to . 
expeft,  but  immediate  inevitable  Poverty  •,  and 
that  too  attended,  with  every  difgraceful  and  aggra- 
vating Circumftance.  Or  in  other  Words,  the  fe- 
vere  Labour  of  many  Years,  in  the  Service  of  their 
Country,  muft  end,  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  as 
much  to  their  Difadvantage,  as  if  the  whole  Time 
had  been  confum'd,  in  the  mod  diflblute  Idlenefs. 

That  fuch  is  the  Condition  of  thefe  brave  Ser- 
vants of  the  Publick,  is  obvious  at  firft  Sight ;  and, 
that  their  Misfortune  can  have  no  Redrefs,  but  from 
the  Juftice  and  Companion  of  their  Country,  is  no 
lefs  manifefl.  If  all  this  be  admitted,  by  what  Name 
of  Deteftation  Ihall  we  call  that  new-coin'd  Piece  of 
Cruelty,  which  endeavours  to  crufh  the  laft  Hope 
of  thefe  unfortunate  Men,  to  extirpate  every  Senti- 
ment of  Companion  in  their  Favour ;  and  to  load 
their  Poverty,  with  Sufpicion,  Contempt  and  Ab- 
horrence, by  reprefenting  them,  without  any  Diftinc- 
tion,  as  a  Parcel  of  Thieves  and  Ruffians  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  Writer's  Intention,  yet, 
undoubtedly  the  Letter  of  the  honeft  Countryman 
of  Berkjhire,  publifhed  fome  time  fmce,  in  the  Ge^ 
ner al- Evening-  P cjl^  cannot  be  cleared  from  the  Im- 
putation of  this  cruel  Tendency.  Several  other  no 
lefs  candid  Intimations  have  been  given  -,  and  in  order 
to  fet  us  upon  our  guard  againft  our  Defenders,  we 
have  been  called  upon,  to  fhut  our  Hearts  and  our 
Houfes,  againft  the  moft  diftreffed,  and,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  the  moft  injured  of  our  fellow  Subjects. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  wrong  headed,  thefe  hard 
fiearted  Suggeftions,  the  Sailors  have  already  been 
ftigmatifed,  with  the  Imputation  of  feveral  Robbe- 
ries, faid  to  be  committed  by  Men  in  Sailors  Flabits  : 
This  has  been  the  Cant  of  every  News  Paper.  I 
verily  believe,  if  the  Matter  were  canvaffed,  it"  would 
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appear  to  be  very  much,  it  not  altogether,  an  unjuft 
Afperfion.  Thieving  is  not  the  V'ice  of  Sailors.  The 
unhappy  red  Coats,  who  are  now  arriving,  by  thou- 
fands,  are  coming  to  a  Country,  already  prepared  to 
iufpccft,  and  accule  them  ;  to  accule,  even  before 
any  pofllbility  of  tranlgrefling.  That  this  ungene- 
rous Pracftice  is  alfo,  to  the  lail  Degree,  impolitick, 
cannot,  I  think,  admit  ol  any  Doubt.  Raifing  a  ge- 
neral Expcdation  in  their  Disfavour,  prejudging  Men 
to  be  bad,  has  a  direct  Tendency  to  make  them  fo : 
For,  by  that  Means,  the  greateft  Part  of  that  Shame, 
and  the  Fear  of  Reproach,  which  deters  fo  ftrongly 
from  bad  Anions,  is  taken  off.  Crimes  they  would 
never  otherwife  have  thought  of,  are  pointed  out  to 
their  Obfervation  ;  and  if,  at  laft.  Sailors  and  Soldi- 
diers  fhould  tall  to  plundering  and  Healing,  they 
have  this  to  fay,  in  Mitigation  of  their  Crimes,  that 
they  did  no  more,  than  fall  into  the  Track,  which 
their  own  Poverty,  and  the  uncandid  Caution  of  their 
Countrymen,  feem'd  to  have  deilin'd  them  to. 

The  wifeft  Nations  of  Antiquity  receiv'd  their  re- 
turning Soldiers  in  another  Manner.  They  had  their 
Share  in  the  public  Triumphs  •,  were  carefled,  were 
prais'd  and  honour'd  -,  were  the  firft  to  partake  of 
the  Emoluments,  and  Relaxations  of  Peace,  and  the 
phantom  Glory  was  conjur'd  up,  to  make,  at  once, 
the  nobleft  Acknowledgment  of  their  paft  Services, 
and  the  flrongeft  Incitement  to  future  Atchievments. 
But,  it  feems  a  Condudl,  the  very  reverie  of  this,  is 
current  Prudence  in  Ejigland :  And,  fo  far  are  we  Iromi 
acknowledging  the  Merit  of  our  Soldiery,  of  either 
Element,  fo  far  are  from  paying  them  Honour,  or 
lightening  their  Burthens  ;  that  they  are  mark'd  out 
lor  publick Obloquy,  even  before  their  Arrival;  and, 
a  red  Coat,  or  a  Pair  of  Trowfcrs,  the  Badges  of  the 
bravcft  Fellows  upon  Earth,  mult  ncccilanly  denote 
a  daring  Villain. 

\i  I  am  tiiought  to  animadvert  loo  fcv;rcly,  upon 
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thofe  Intimations  of  Danger,  which  were  only  intend- 
ed, to  put  People  upon  their  Guard  -,  I  muft  reply, 
that  I  hope  and  believe  no  more  could  be  intended  •, 
but  the  Confequence  may  extend,  naturally,  to  what 
perhaps  was  never  defign'd,  and  become  cruelly  op- 
prefiive.  The  People  in  queftion,  even  the  lowefl  of 
them,  are  much  m.ore  acceflible  to  Shame,  and  a 
Senfe  of  Reputation,  than  is  generally  apprehended  : 
And,  as  they  are,  many  of  them,  confcious,  that 
their  Services  have  merited  feme  approving  Notice, 
k  muft  cut  them  to  the  Heart  •,  it  muft  break  their 
Spirit,  and  fupprefs  their  Ardour,  under  any  future 
Adventures,  if  they  find  themfelves,  and  their  Ser- 
vices, buried  under  a  Load  of  unmerited  Infamy. 
But  this  Confideration,  tho'  it  has  fome,  yet  is  it  of 
the  leaft  Weight  :  That,  which  is  of  infinitely  more 
Importance,  is  thif  •,  that,  of  all  Men  in  the  World, 
the  diftDanded  Soldiers  are  the  moft  diftreffed,  and 
deftitute  -,  and  ftand  in  Want  of  the  utmoft  Commife- 
ration,  and  Indulgence  from  the  Publick. 

I  can  hardly  fuffer  myfelf  to  beUeve,  their  Cafe  can 
he.  overlook' d  by  the  Legiflature  :  But,  if  I  might 
venture  to  fuppofe  that  poflible,  then  it  ftands  pre- 
cifely  thus  •,  Thole  among  them,  who  have  a  little 
Honefty,  muft  beg  :  thofe  who  have  none,  muft 
fteal  -,  or  elfe  all  muft  ftarve.  Of  the  two.  Begging 
is  lefs  mifchievous  than  ftealing.  But  if  thefe  People 
are  brought  under  a  general  Odium  •,  if  the  Sight  of 
a  Soldier  muft  be  avoided,  as  an  undoubted  Thief-, 
if  they  are  thus  fecluded  from  their  only  honeft  Re- 
fource,  the  Charity  of  their  Fellow-fubje<5ts  :  what 
remains,  even  to  the  beft  difpofed  of  thefe  poor 
Men,  but  aNecefTity  of  Stealing  ?  'Tis  well  known, 
that  the  Charader  of  a  Soldier  has  long  been  the 
moft  unpopular,  of  any  in  England,  and  is  that, 
v/hich  meets  v/ith  the  leaft  Compaffion. 

That,  much  is  to  be  fear'd  from  Men  fo  diffolute 
in  their  Charaders,  as  many  of  the  common  Soldiers, 
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and  fome  of  the  Sailors  undoubtedly  are  ;  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  fear'd,  from  any  Sort  of  Men,  drove 
to  Defperation  by  Want  and  Mifery,  as  all  the  com- 
mon Soldiers  muft  be,  I  am  very  ready  to  admit. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Does  it  not  ieem  of  the 
higheft  national  Importance,  to  make  fome  Inquiry  ? 
What  is  due,  in  point  of  Juftice,  to  thefe  Men,  con- 
fidered  as  the  free  Subjeds  of  a  tree  Government  ? 

What  may  be  due  to  them,  in  point  of  Genero- 
fity  and  Reward  ;  confidered  further,  as  the  brave 
Servants  of  a  benevolent  and  equitable  Government  ? 
And 

What  is  due  to  the  public  Peace,  and  the  Security 
of  private  Property,  by  fetting  them  in  fuch  a  Con- 
dition, as  in  Jullice  and  Reafon  they  ought  to  be  ; 
and  thereby  making  them  fairly  accountable  to  the 
Laws  of  their  Country  for  their  Deportment  ?  No 
Law  can  oblig-e  a  Man  to  ftarve. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  muft  neceflfarlly  diftinguifli  be- 
tween the  Cafe  of  the  Navy-failor,  and  that  of  the 
Soldier,  which  I  have  hitherto  lometimes  confider'd 
as  one.  Thus  far  they  agree,  they  have  both  been 
in  the  Service  of  the  PubUc  ;  are  both  thrown  out 
of  any  prcfent  Employment  •,  and  have  both  been  re- 
commended to  the  Hopes  of  Employment,  and  the 
good  Will  of  their  Country,  as  Thieves  and  Pick- 
pockets :  But  in  every  other  Refpefl,  the  Difadvan- 
tage  is  infinitely  on  the  Side  of  the  Soldier. 

Jn  fad:,  the  Hard/hips  the  Sailors  had  to  complain 
of,  are  almoft  wholly  at  an  End.  When  there  hap- 
pens a  very  great  Demand  of  Seamen,  for  his  Maje- 
fty*s  Service,  as  in  the  late  War  -,  fo  many  of  them 
are  neceflarily  engag'd  in  the  Navy,  as  to  inhance, 
very  confiderably,  the  Wages  in  the  Merchants  Ser- 
vice ;  which  are  further  augmented,  by  the  addi- 
tional Number  of  Hands,  generally  allow'd  to  all 
Merchants  Ships,  Colliers,  and  others  in  time  ot 
War  j  befides  a  further  advance  to  draw  the  bcft  ot 
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the   Sailors  into  Privateers.     In  the    Navy,  pretty- 
near  the  fame  Wages  are  allow'd,  as  are  common  in 
the  Merchant-men,  in  Time  of  Peace  :  So,  that  the 
Navy-failor  has  a  vakiable  Confideration  for  his  Ser- 
vice :  tho'  in  this  Refped,  he  is  a  very  great  Suf- 
ferer •,  that,  by  being  confin'd  in  the  King's  Service, 
he  13  depriv'd  of  the  high  advanc'd  Wages,  which 
the  Merchants  Sailor  has  the  Benefit  of :  That  is,  he 
has  but  twenty  three,  or  twenty  four  Shilhngs  per 
Month,  whiift  the  Merchants  Sailor  has  forty  Shil- 
hngs or  upwards.     Thus  far  he  is  a  Sufferer  in  Point 
of  Intereft.     The  Incommodity  of  a  Man  of  War, 
as  to  Confinement,  clofenefs  of  Lodging,  Danger  in 
the  Time  of  Engagement,  ^c.  is  another  Difadvan- 
tage.     A  Sailor  in  the  Navy  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  Food,  &c.    fo  that,  unlefs  a  Part  of  his   Pay- 
goes  to  his  Family,  he  is  under  no  neceffary  Expen- 
ces  J  and  his  very  Confinement,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
cuts  off  all  Occafion  of  fupetfluous  ones.     Upon  the 
whole,  when  he  comes  to  be  paid  ofi\,  he  cannot  but 
have  a confiderable  Sum  to  receive-,  I  mean,  by  way 
of  Wages  :  I  don't  mention  Prize-money,  for  that 
is  a  Contingency.     With  this,  whether  he  be  difchar- 
ged  at  Porlfmoufb,  Plymouth^  or  Chatham^  the  Sea  o- 
pens  to  him  a  very  eafy  Conveyance  to  his  Home. 
Ko  painful  Land-journey  ;  no  Plague  with  PafTes  ; 
no  contefted  Settlement  •,  no  Wife  nor  Children,  to 
burthen  his  Return.     But  this  is  not  all ;  while  he 
remain'd  in  the  Navy,  he  was  all  the  Time  exercifed 
in  his  own  proper  Bufinefs ;  always  a  Sailor :   and 
therefore  he  has  not  his  Bufinefs  to  begin  anew.     If 
he  chufeS  to  go  immediately  into  Imployment,  he 
may  do  it  as  well  in  one  Port  as  another.     In  this  Re- 
fped,  every  Port  is  his  Home,     No  Certificate  is  e- 
ver  requir'd,  as  to  the  place  of  his  Settlement,  nor 
any  as  to  his  moral  Charader.     In  a  Word,  he  is  un- 
der no  Difadvantage  by  being  a  Stranger  ;  but,  if  he 
appears  to  be  fuundj  Wind  and  Limb,  his  Charader 
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s  compleat.  Thus  it  appears,  without  going  more 
minutely  into  the  Inquiry,  that,  the'  a  Sailor  may  be 
faid,  in  fome  Sort,  to  be  a  Sufferer  by  icrving  his 
Country  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  as  much  Ju- 
ftice  done  him,  and  as  much  Regard  and  Tender- 
nels  is  fhewn  to  his  Intereft,  as  the  Nature  of  the 
Cafe  will  admit. 

The  King's  Sailor  then  is  treated  equitably  ;  and, 
upon  his  Difcharge  (unlefs  he  is  impoverifh'd  by  his 
Folly,  which  is  not  a  Matter  of  publick  Confidera- 
tion)  he  is  in  a  Way  to  go  into  his  own  Courfe  of  Bu- 
finefs,  with  as  much  Advantage  as  he  can  defire. 
I  muft  however  add,  that,  as  lb  great  Numbers  of 
them  are  difcharged  almoft  at  the  fame  Time,  it  may 
not  be  eafy  for  all  of  them  to  fall  immediately  into 
Bufmefs.  If  the  Reader  willlook  back,  and  compare 
the  above,  with  what  his  own  Obfervation  will  liig- 
geft  to  him  of  the  Soldiers  Cafe,  under  fimilar  Cir- 
cumftances,  he  will  immediately  fee  the  vaft  Difpro- 
portion. 

Under  the  wife  Adminiftration  of  the  late  Lord 
Orford^  all  imaginable  Regard  was  had  to  the  Navy, 
as  the  Strength  and  Glory  of  the  Nation.  Thus  the 
Nation  was  always  kept  in  a  Condition  of  exerting 
its  proper  Influence  :  But,  it  was  a  Maxim  of  that 
able  Minifter,  from  which  he  would  never  depart, 
that  a  War  was  not  to  be  engag'd  in,  but  under  the 
laft  and  mod  unavoidable  Necelfity.  Has  the  Event 
of  that  war,  out  of  which,  God  of  his  infinite  Mercy, 
has  delivered  us,  in  fid  refuted  that  Maxim  ?  How- 
ever that  may  ;^be,  thus  far  is  certain,  that  the  At- 
tention which  was  conllantly  had  to  the  Navy,  under 
his  Adminiftration,  has  been  very  fuccefsfuUy  con- 
tinued under  the  prelcnt.  As  the  War  advanc'd,  re- 
doubted Endeavours  were  happily  exerted,  to  recom- 
mend the  King's  Service,  to  the  Approbation  of  the 
Sailors.  The  providing  regularly  for  their  Pay  •, 
the  Care,  as  to  their  Provilions  j  the  Regulations, 
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as  to  the  Prize-money  •,  the  attending  to  their  Petiti- 
ons, Avhen  they  were  under  any  Grievance  •,  the  gi- 
ving Rank  to  naval  Officers  -,  all  thefe,  as  they  were 
the  wifefl,  and  beft  judg'd  Meafures,  have  produc'd 
the  happieft  Effedts  :  And,  the  Gentlemen  concern'd 
in  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Marine,  in  all  its 
Branches,  deferve  the  higheft  Prailes  of  their  Coun* 
try,  that,  by  their  Management,  very  great  Part  of 
that  Difguff,  which  the  Sailors  had  to  the  Service,  is 
extinguiilrd.  The  King's  Service  never  was  in  the 
Reputation,  never  was  entered  into  with  fo  little  Re- 
luftance,  as  it  has  been  of  late. 

The  Prejudices  againft  the  Navy-fervice  were  fo 
firons,  fo  deeply  rooted,  that,  I  believe  every  think- 
ing Man  ufed  to  fear  they  were  invincible  •,  and  it 
v/as  always  confidcred  as  a  Weaknefs  in  our  Govern- 
ment, which  might,  one  Time,  or  other  prove  fatal. 
The  removing  this  Prejudice,  in  a  great  Degree,  is 
fo  m.uch  national  Strength  gain'd  ;  and  is  worth  fome 
of  the  Millions  the  War  has  coft.  That  thefe  Pre- 
judices are  actually  vaflly  weakened,  is  very  obvious 
to  all,  who  are  converfant  with  the  common  Sailors. 
Such  are  the  blefled  Effects  of  a  mild  and  equitable 
Govern m.ent  ! 

Upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth  cannot  be  found,  a 
Set  of  Men  of  half  that  Importance  to  any  Nation  as 
the  Sailors  are  to  this.  In  Peace  or  War,  for  Com- 
merce or  for  Defence,  they  are  ineftimable.  Very 
much  has  been  done  for  them,  and  too  much  cannot. 
While  the  late  War  was  conflantly  unfuccefsful  by 
Land  -,  while  it  remain'd  in  a  Manner  inactive  at  Sea, 
the  Honour  of  the  Nation  languilh'd  to  a  very  mor- 
tifying Degree  :  But,  no  fooner  was  our  natural 
Strength  put  in  Motion  ;  no  fooner  were  a  few  naval 
Enterprifes  fet  about  in  earneft,  and  left  to  the  Con- 
dudl  of  excellent,  and  well  chofen  Commanders,  but 
the  Bntifh  Sailors  fhew'd  what  they  were.  They  re- 
triev'd  the  finking  Glory  of  their  Covintry  ;  they  rcr 
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cftablifli'd  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain  :  They  did  more  in  a  few  hours,  towards  rcil:o- 
ring  Peace,  than  had  before  been  done  in  Years  •,  and, 
in  a  Word,  while  they  ftU'd  thefe  Kingdoms  with 
Joy,  they  ftriick  all  Europe  with  Wonder- 
But,  it  has  prov'd  that  Kind  of  Wonder,  which 
turns  to  Emulation.  Ever  memorable  ought  to  be 
tiie  Words  reported  of  Marlhal  Saxc,  to  the  French 
Monarch  ;  *'  That  there  was  no  being  Mailer  at 
"  Land,  till  he  could  make  himfelf  Mailer  at  Sea.'* 
The  whole  Maritime  World  feems  to  have  taken  the 
Alarm.  Not  a  Prince,  who  can  gain  a  Sight  of  the 
Sea,  from  any  Part  of  his  Dominions,  but  has  fixed 
his  Eyes  and  Attention  upon  the  Sea.  The  French 
are  made  fenfible  of  their  Error,  in  not  perfecting 
their  Marine-force,  before  they  let  on  Foot  their 
ambitious  Enterprizes.  They  feem  even  glad  to  pur- 
chafe  Peace,  at  the  Expence  of  all  their  Conquefts,  to 
recover  that  falfe  Step. 

The  admirable  Vigilance  of  that  Government  is 
well  known  -,  whatever  they  undertake  they  go  thro* 
with,  and  that  expeditioufly,  and  to  the  Purpofe. 

Sweden  and  Denmark^  are  intent  upon  enlarging 
and  extending  tlieir  Commerce.  To  this  Purpofe 
they  are  eftablifhing  trading  Companies,  and  giving 
all  the  Protedlion  and  Encouragement  to  Trade  in 
their  Power.  The  Royal  Projcdlor  of  Vrujfia^  as  the 
Coup  d'  Eclat  of  all  his  Schemes,  fets  up  for  a  Ma- 
ritime Power. 

Whatever  may  be  the  Pretenfions  of  thefe  Princes, 
of  Regard  to  their  Subjc6ls,  or,  with  whatever 
Smoothnefs  Edifls  and  Manitcllos  may  be  pen'd  ; 
the  Enlargement  of  Power  is  their  Objcifl.  It  is  no 
longer  a  Secret  in  Politicks,  that  the  Power  of  any 
Nation  is  to  be  cftimated  by  the  Riches  or  Revenues 
of  that  Nation.  As  again  thefe  arc,  chiefly  by  the 
Importance,  Extent,  and  Succefs  of  its  Commerce  -, 
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Trade  being  a  never  Tailing  Source  of  Wealth,  as 
Wealth  is  of  Power. 

The  natural  Riches  of  Soil,  Climate,  or  Mines, 
bear  no  Proportion  to  the  Riches  derivable  from 
Trade.  I'he  Spanijh  Gold  Mines  of  America  are  the 
noblcft  PoirefTion,  of  the  former  Kind,  in  the  World  ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  the  Trade  carried  on,  by  the  fe- 
veral  Nations,  at  the  Expence,  or  upon  the  Credit  of 
thofe  Mines,  is  produftive  of  vailly  more  Wealth, 
than  the  Mines  themfelves  produce  to  the  immediate 
Poffeflbrs. 

Of  the  many  Difad vantages,  brought  upon  the 
Nation,  by  the  late  War,  it  is  none  of  the  leaft,  that 
all  our  neutral  Neighbours  have  increafed  their  Ship- 
ping to  a  prodigious  Degree  :  What  EfFedl  this  may 
now  have,  upon  that  important  Article  of  our  foreign 
Trade,  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  In  the  mean 
time,  our  Stock  of  Seamen  is  encreafed  confiderably 
by  the  War  ;  and,  by  a  particular  Management  of 
late,  fallen  into  by  the  Colliery,  it  is  in  a  Method 
of  receiving  a  conilant  AccefTion.  With  this,  the 
Strength  ot  the  Nation  is  alfo  increafing  :  But  then, 
as  a  very  great  Number  of  Seamen  are,  or  will  be 
difcharg'd  from  the  Navy  •,  as  a  great  Reduftion  of 
Seamen  is,  alfo,  made  from  Merchant  Ships,  Colliers, 
Privateers,  ^c.  as  our  Neighbours  are  got  very  con- 
fiderably into  the  Bufmefs  of  Sea-carriage,  perhaps, 
to  the  Diminution  of  our  former  Intereft  in  it  ;  and, 
above  all,  as  the  feveral  Nations,  above-mentioned, 
are  pufhing  the  Intereft  of  Commerce  and  Maritime 
Power,  with  their  urmoft  Vigour ;  does  it  not  de- 
mand the  ftricleft  Care,  that  this  Redundancy  of  Sea- 
men do  not  overflow  into  other  Countries ;  or  de- 
generate into  Land-men  in  our  own  ?  I  Ihall  only  add, 
that  one  flcilful  Mariner,  or  Sea- artificer,  loft  to  his 
Country,  is  a  Jewel  loft  out  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  thefe  Realms. 

I  muft  beg  my  Readers  Pardon,  if  I  happen  to 

have 
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have  any,  for  this  DegrefTion  •,  which,  however,  I 
would  thus  far  conned  with  my  main  Subjedt,  the 
Cafe  of  the  Soldiers,  in  that  it  may  ferve  to  make 
appear,  that,  I  pretend  not  to  fet  their  Services,  in  a 
colle(5live  Capacity,  in  any  Kind  of  Competition  with 
that  of  the  Seamen.  This,  however,  does  not  af- 
feft  the  Juftice  of  their  Claim,  as  the  Nation  adtual- 
Jy  made  Ufe  of  them. 

W'liat  then  is  due  to  the  Soldiers,  confidered,  as 
the  free  Subjedls  of  a  free  Government  ? 

And,  upon  this  Queftion,  which  I  can't  help  be- 
lieving, of  the  very  utmoft  Importance,  I  prefume 
to  think  for  myfelf,  in  the  following  Manner. 

When  I  form  this  Propofition,  the  Englijh  Govern- 
ment is  a  free  Government ;  or  the  Englijb  are  a  free 
People  :  In  that,  among  other  Thing?,  is  implied 
this  Aflertion  ;  that,  in  England^  the  Right  of  natu- 
ral Property  is  admitted,  fecur'd  and  fupported, 
and  that  univerfally,  and  without  any  Exception 
whatever. 

And  here  I  cannot  avoid  making  a  Diftindtion.  It 
by  no  means  neceflarily  follows,  that  the  Subjedfs  of 
a  free  Government  are  a  free  People  :  For,  in  com- 
mon Speech,  the  Term,  Free  Go'vcrnment^  is  often  u- 
fed,  when  no  more  is  intended  by  it,  than,  that  the 
Government,  or  States  governing,  are  free  as  to  their 
own  A(5ts  of  Government  •,  free  from  the  Controul 
of  an  abfolute  Sovereign,  i^c.  And,  tho'  this  be  the 
common  Way  of  ufmg  the  Term,  yet  is  the  Senfe 
of  it  very  loofe  and  indeterminate  :  But  a  free  Go- 
vernment, in  a  juft  Senfe,  as  referring  to  the  People 
governed,  muft  neceflarily  imply  the  Freedom  of  all 
its  Subjects,  or  the  Government  over  a  free  People. 
For  Example,  The  Pohjh  Government  calls  itfelf, 
and  is,  I  think  in  general,  called  a  free  Government. 
By  which  is  to  be  underllood,  that  the  Poles  are  not 
under  the  abfolute  defpotick  Sovereignty  of  one 
Man.  That  the  Nobles,  Cities,  ^c.  have  their  par- 
ticular 
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tlcular  Privileges,  v/hich  cannot  be  violated.  That 
all  thefe  have  Voices  in  their  Diet  •,  and  that  without 
their  Concurrence,  no  Ad:  of  Government  is  valid, 
ifjc.  By  virtue  of  this  Confritution,  it  may  be  call'd 
a  free  Government  in  the  former  Senfe  •,  but,  if  a- 
mong  the  People,  the  Cuftom  of  VaiTalage  prevails, 
fo  as  to  dellroy  or  abridge  the  Right  ot  natural  Pro- 
perty, they  cannot  be  call'd,  with  any  Propriety,  a 
free  People. 

If  I  hold,  or  am  poiTeffed  of  Land,  by  fuch  a  Te- 
nure as  obliges  me  to  any  Kind  of  perfonal  Services, 
tho'  this  is  fome  Abatement  of  my  Freedom,  yet  I 
may  confider  the  Lands  fo  held,  as  my  Pay,  or  as  a 
Satisfaction  for  my  Labour.  But  if,  only  from  the 
Circumftance  of  being  born  v;ithin  the  Limits  of  any 
particular  Lordfliip,  and  the  Son  of  a  Vaffal,  a 
•Claim  is  fet  up  and  fupported,  to  the  v/hole,  or  any 
Part  of  my  Labour,  1  am  then  a  Slave  in  fuch  a  De- 
gree -,  my  Right  of  natural  Property  is  denied  -,  and 
it  cannot  be  faid  of  a  Country  where  fuch  Ufages  are 
fupported  by  the  Laws,  whatever  may  be  the  Form 
of  the  Government,  that  they  are  a  free  People,  or 
-the  Government,  in  a  ftrict  Senfe,  a  free  Govern- 
ment. 

By  natural  Property,  I  mean  the  Right  which  a 
Man  has  in  the  Effe(5l  or  Produce  of  his  own  Labour. 
This  fimple  Property  is,  of  all  others,  the  mofl  im- 
portant, and  cannot  be  violated.  Ufurp'd  upon  it 
may  be  :  But,  however  fupprefled,  or  borne  down, 
by  whatever  Eftablilhment  of  Law  or  Power  ;  the 
Right  itfclf  will  flill  remain,  and  cannot  be  expunged. 
So  far  as  any  civil  Eftablifhment  admits,  and  pro- 
te(5ls  this  Right,  fo  far  is  it  juft  and  equitable  •,  and 
in  fuch  a  Degree  as  it  controverts,  or  oppreiTes  it,  in 
the  fame  Degree  is  that  Eftablifhment  flavifh,  oppref- 
five,   and  tyrannical. 

The  very  Notion  of  Government,  or  civil  Efta- 
blilhment,  admits,  and  fuppofes  a   Reftraint  upon 
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riJtural  Liberty  i  and,  to  the  End  of  the  World,  it 
will  not  be  determined  precilely,  what  Limitations  it 
ought  to  have  •,  or  whether  thofe  I>imitations  are  belt 
adjulted  under  this,  or  that  Form  of  Government. 
But  the  Right  of  natural  Property  is  a  felf-evident 
Propofition.  It  may  be  borne  down  by  Power,  but 
never  can  be  contelled  by  Reafon.  'Tis  as  much  a 
Man's  own,  as  his  Life  is  his  own.  'Tis  a  Right 
antecedent  to  any  civil  or  focial  Obligation,  deriv'd 
from  God  alone,  the  Creator  of  natural  Powers  and 
Faculties  -,  and,  to  remove  it  ftill  further  from  any 
Impeachment  of  human  Laws,  I  might  almofl  ven- 
ture to  add,  'tis  the  Right  of  the  mere  Animal,  even 
prior  to  any  Confideration  of  it  as  Man,  or  a  hu- 
man Animal. 

The  Elfence  of  Slavery  confifts  in  this,  that  it  is  a 
Denial  of  the  Right  of  Property  a  Man  has  in  his 
own  Labour. 

The  Property  I  have  in  my  Florfe,  is,  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  Property  in,  or  arifmg.  from,  the  Labour 
of  the  Horfe  -,  fo  Property  in  the  Slave,  is  the  Pro- 
perty arifing  to  the  Mafter  from  the  Labour  of  the 
Slave  :  And,  agreeably  to  this,  a  Slave  may  be  de- 
fin'd,  an  Animal  fupported  and  kept  to  Labour,  for 
the  Life  and  Profit  of  his  Keeper  •,  (and  the  fame 
general  Definition  agrees  to  a  Mule,  Horfe,  or  any 
other  Bcaft  of  Burthen)  to  the  total  Subverfion  of 
Reafon,  Nature  and  Truth. 

If  I  were  demanded,  why  I  preferr'd  the  Englijh 
Conftitution  to  any  other  ?  I  fhould  reply,  without 
any  Hefitation,  becaufe,  by  the  Englijh  Laws,  the 
Right  of  natural  Property  is  better  fecur'd  and  pro- 
tected, than  by  any  other.  I  cannot  recoiled  any 
Inftancc  where  it  is  impugn'd,  unlefs  it  is  a  little 
borne  hard  upon,  in  the  prcfent  Cafe  of  the  Soldiers, 
as  I  think  I  lliall  make  appear  -,  and  perhaps,  in  fomc 
Degree,  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Impriionmcnt  of  the  in- 
folvent  Debtor  :   For,  upon  the  Suppofition,  th.it  all 
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his  civil  Property  of  every  Kind,  as  Lands,  Goods, 
Isfc.  in  Reverfion,  as  well  as  in  Poffeflion,  is  paffed 
over  to  the  Creditor  ;  (for,  till  that  be  done,  his  Per- 
fon  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  Pledge  or  Pawn,  and  fo 
is  juftly  detainable  :)  upon  the  Suppofition  too,  that 
he  is  not  confidered  as  a  Delinquent,  or  Criminal, 
and  his  Imprifonment  as  a  legal  Pnnifhment  ;  for 
then  it  is  out  of  the  Queftion :  I  then,  with  great 
SubmiiTion,  apprehend,  his  Imprifonment  is  a  Suf- 
penfion  of  his  Right  of  natural  Property,  and  ap- 
proaches a  little  too  near  a  Species  of  Slavery.  I  fay 
Species  of  Slavery  ;  for,  to  make  it  compleat  Slave- 
ry, his  Labour  muft  be  ufurp'd  by  another.  But  his 
Time  and  perfonal  Freedom  being  his  own,  what  he 
has  a  natural  Right  to,  this  I  think  he  cannot  be  de- 
priv*d  of:  He  cannot  juftly  be  made  an  unfree  Man, 
but  only  as  a  Delinquent  or  Malefactor  •,  and  I  think 
I  am  right  in  faying,  the  Law  does  not  confider  him 
as  fuch. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  Conftitution,  or 
Syftem  of  Engli/h  Laws,  always  regards  the  natural 
Property,  which  every  Man  has  in  his  own  Labour, 
as  facred  and  inviolable  •,  and  it  is  this,  more  than 
any  other  Confideration  whatever,  that  fets  the  Englijh 
People  in  a  State  the  moft  oppofite  to,  or  diftindt 
from  Slavery,  and  makes  them  a  free  People. 

For,  admitting  the  political  Syftem  of  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  to  remain  as  it  is  -,  and  that  the  feve- 
ral  Rights  of  the  Electors  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
as  Freeholders,  Free-Burghers,  i^c.  were  alfo  to  re- 
main :  In  that  Cafe,  the  Government  might  be  a  free 
Government  •,  free  within  itfelf,  free  as  to  its  own 
A6ls.  A  Government  invefted  with  many  noble  Li- 
berties, and  the  People  reprefented,  the  Freeholders, 
i^c.  poflefled  of  many  important  Privileges  ;  yet,  if 
the  Bulk  of  the  common  People,  or  indeed  any  Part 
of  them,  were  by  the  Laws,  or  legal  Cuftoms,  de- 
priv'd  of  their  Right  of  natural  Property,  were  not 
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free  of  their  Labour,  but  might  be  conftrain'd  to 
yield  their  Labour,  in  whole  or  in  Part,  without  a- 
ny  or  a  juil  Compenfation  :  They  would  then  be  in  a 
State  of  Slavery,  in  a  certain  Degree,  refpedling  the 
Degree  in  which  their  natural  Right  was  ufurped  -, 
and  tho'  it  might  be  faid,  there  is  Freedom  in  Eng- 
land^ or  Part  of  the  People  are  free  ;  yet  it  could 
not  be  affirm'd,  the  Evglijh  are  a  free  People. 

The  Admiflion  of  this  fimple,  natural,  equitable 
Propofition  into  the  Conflitution,  that  every  Man  has 
a  Property  in  his  own  Labour,  which  muft  not  be  vi- 
olated ;  is  that  which  makes  it,  flridlly  fpeaking,  a 
tree  Government. 

A  free  Government  cannot  be  defin'd,  a  Govern- 
ment which  brings  no  Reftraint  upon  natural  Liberty  ; 
for,  in  that  Senfe,  no  Government  is  or  can  be  free  ; 
But  a  free  Government  is  that  under  which  the  Right 
of  natural  Property  is  free  and  inviolate,  v/here  eve- 
ry Man  is  confidered  as  free  of  his  own  Labour  •,  and 
this  Right,  firmly  eftablifh'd,  and  tenacioufly  de- 
fended by  Laws,  whatever  may  be  the  Form  of  the 
civil  Ellabiilhment,  or  Method  of  enadbng  and  exe- 
cuting its  Laws,  conftitutcs  a  State  the  reverfe  to  Sla- 
very, and  is  Freedom. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  firm,  the  fohd,  and  im- 
movable Bafis,  of  the  Britijh  Liberty.  'Tis  the 
Foundation-ftone,  remove  it,  and  the  whole  Structure 
falls  ;  impair  it,  and  the  whole  is  in  conilant  Danger 
of  falling. 

That  the  Violation  of  any  civil  Right  does  not, 
nor  can  bear  any  Proportion  of  Evil  or  conftitutional 
Danger,  with  the  leaft  Infringement  oi  this  natural 
Right,   is  very  manifcft. 

If,  by  any  A(5l  whatever,  fuppofe  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative,  the  Right  of  Voting  for  Reprefentativcs 
in  Parliament,  for  any  Borough,  Har^vich^  we  will 
fay,  fhould  be  totally  aboliOi'd  ;  this  would  be  tiic 
very  higheft  Infringement  of  civil  Right,  that  any 
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E'fiyJijhnan  could  fufFer  :  But,  notwlthftandfng  this 
Violation,  the  EngUjh  would  Hill  be  a  free  People  ; 
and  thele  very  Men,  the  depriv'd  Voters,  would  flill 
be  free  Subjeds.  That  is  a  Burgefs,  a  Voter  at  Har- 
wich would,  after  his  Deprivation,  be  only,  as  if  he 
never  had  been  poiTeffed  of  that  high  Privilege.  In  a 
Word,  he  would  be  in  the  fame  Condition  as  to  Free- 
dom, Property,  Laws,  ^c.  with  his  Neighbour, 
who  never  had  fuch  a  Right ;  never  was  a  Voter, 
who  yet  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  free  Subjedt. 

But  now  fuppofe,  that,  by  the  fame  Aft  of  Power, 
confirmed  by  the  Laws,  a  Claim  was  fet  up  and 
maintained,  to  the  Labour  of  thefe  Men  of  Harwich, 
without  any,  or  a  juil  Compenfation.  Slavery  is 
then  introduced  -,  the  Right  of  natural  Property  is  de- 
nied by  the  Laws,  and  it  could  never  after  be  affirm- 
ed. The  EngUflj  are  a  free  People  ;  nor  the  Govern- 
ment, in  which  Idea  is  included  the  Laws,  i^c.  a  free 
Government  •,  becaufe  this  Inftance  of  the  Slaves  of 
Harwich,  would  always  be  an  Exception. 

The  Eriglijh  Conllitution  is  the  beft  in  the  World  ; 
and  the  civil  Rights  of  Eriglijhmcn  are  the  moll  im- 
portant that  any  People  in  the  World  are  poilefled  of: 
But  no  Man  vrill  fay,  that,  in  the  Term  Free  Govern- 
ment, in  which  Idea,  in  a  ilrift  Definition,  the  Free- 
dom of  all  the  People  governed  is  included,  or  elfe 
'tis  only  a  Government  free  in  Part :  No  Man,  I  fay, 
v*'ill  afHrm,  that,  in  this  Idea,  is  necelTarily  included, 
that  particular  Syftem  of  Government  which  is  efta- 
blifhed  in  England  ;  becaufe  many  other  Syftems  of 
Government  may  be,  at  leaft  imagined,   no  lefs  free. 

But,  whatever  Syftem  of  Government  is  imagined, 
this  Propofition,  That  every  Man  is  free  of  his  Labour, 
is  necefi'arily  included,  if  it  is  affirmed  to  be  a  free 
Government  ;  or  elfe  it  fails  in  the  Definition. 

The  fpeciiic  Difference  between  a  free  Subjeft  and 
a  Slave^  is  precifely  this. 

The 
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The  Right  of  natural  Property  is  denied  to  the 
Slave. 

The  Right  of  natural  Property  is  confirm'd,  and 
kcured,  to  the  free  Subject. 

A  free  Government,  confidered  in  Reference  to 
the  People  governed,  is  that,  which  admits  and  fup- 
ports  the  Rights  ot  the  natural  Property,  and  confi- 
ders  all  its  Subjects  as  being  free  of  their  own  Labour, 
without  any  Exception. 

A  Government  which  contefts,  denies,  or  oppref- 
fcs  that  Right,  is  an  Eftabliihment  of  Slavery,  is  op- 
prellive,  unnatural,  tyrannical,  in  a  Degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  Extent  of  fuch  Eftablifhment. 

The  firm  Eftablithment  of  this  firft  Principle,  Eve- 
ry Man  has  a  Property  in  his  own  Labour,  which 
muft  not  be  violated  ;  or  no  Man  muft  be  a  Slave 
in  any  Degree,  is  precifely  the  Bafis  of  the  Englifo 
Liberty.  The  civil  Eftablifhment  of  King  and  Par- 
liament forms  the  beft  Guard  and  Protection,  the 
Wifdom  of  Man  can  invent  for  the  Safety  of  this 
noble  Structure.  Nature,  Reafon,  and  Truth,  all 
concur  to  give  it  Solidity.  The  Praftice  of  thefe,. 
or  Virtue,  is  that  alone  which  can  give  it  Permanency. 

Prom  this  natural  Right  is  deriv'd  civil  Right,  ci- 
vil Property.  Tillage,  Trade,  Manuia<5tures,  Com- 
merce, all  reft  upon  this  one  grand  firft  Principle,  The 
Right  of  natural  Property,  lake  away  this,  intro- 
duce Slavery,  and  all  languilli  tor  a  Time,  and  then 
expire. 

Thus  every  Individual  becomes  interefted  in,  of 
has  his  own  proper  Intereft  infcparably  cunnc(5ted 
with  this  molt  righteous  Conftitution. 

The  Day-Labourer,  who  came  to  work  in  the 
Morning,  had  then  nothing  he  could  call  his  own, 
but  the  forry  Clothes  that  cover  him.  But  he  is  a 
iree  Subjed  •,  he  has  Right  of  natural  Property.  His 
Limbs,  Faculties,  i£c.  are  allow'd  to  be  his  own 
Limbs,  Facilities,  Isc.  which  is  ccny'd  by  Slavery. 

C  The 
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The  Application  of  thofe  Limbs,  ^c.  to  Labour,  is 
his  own  Labour  •,  and  in  Acknowledgment  of  this, 
that  it  his  own  Labour,  he  receives  at  Night  a  Shil- 
Hng.     Which  becomes  as  much  his  own  Property, 
or  the  ShilHng  is  as  truly  his  own,  as  the  Limbs, 
Labour,  &c.  are  his  own  ;   and  thus    he  becomes 
poffefs'd  of  a  civil  Property.    This  Shilling,  which  he 
receiv'd  in  exchange  of  his  Labour,  is  again  to  pafs 
in  exchange  of  fome  real  Good,  as   Food,   Drink, 
Clothing,  ^c.     Now  this  cannot  poflibly  be  done, 
without  his  acknowledging,    or  acquiefcing  in,    the 
whole  Syftem  of  civil  Rights  ;  the  very  Shilling,  the 
Piece  of  Money,  receives  its  Stamp,   its  determinate 
Value,  its  Currency,  from  Laws,  or  civil  Eftablilh- 
ment.     The  Government,  which  fecures  him   this 
important  Right,  he  helps  to  fupport ;  becaufe  he 
cannot  exchange  his  Shilling  for  any  Commodity, 
but  that  either  diredlly,  or  indire6lly,  is  under  fome 
Taxation.      Thus   all   Truths    are    kept  inviolate ; 
every  thing  is  acknowledg'd  to  be  as  it  is,  and  the 
meaneft   free  Subjed  becomes  as  much  bound  by 
Duty,  Intereft,  and  every  Obligation,  to  fupport  a 
Conftitution  fo  Juft  and  Equitable  as  the  Richeft ; 
his  all,  his  all  of  Freedom  and  Property,  bearing 
the  fame  Relation  to  him,  as  the  all  of  the  Richeft. 

This  is  Freedom  :  This  is  a  Conftitution  indeed 
worth  preferving  \  this  is  the  Britifrj  Conftitution. 

That  the  Laws  confider  this  primal  Right,  this 
Right  of  natural  Property,  as  facred  and  inviolable, 
we  need  but  open  our  Eyes  to  be  convinc'd  of  AH 
are  free  -,  and  the  Lav,?  does  not  fuffer  any  Power 
w^hatever  to  invade  it.  Men  chufe  what  Bufinefs 
they  pleafe,  and  make  what  Advantage  they  can 
of  their  Time,  their  Labour,  their  Art,  or  their  Stu- 
dies. They  pradife  thefe  when,  and  where,  and 
how  they  pleafe  j  the  Law  brings  them  under  no  Con- 
ftraint.  Indeed,  if  by  Combination  a  Set  of  Men, 
Manufacturers  for  inftance,  fliould  endeavour  to  ad- 
vance 
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Vance  unreafonably  the  Rate  of  their  Wages,  the  Law 
would  juftly  interpofe.  The  Law  is  then  to  be  con- 
fidered  us  Umpire,  between  Mafter  and  Servant ;  it 
always  decides  equitably,  but  always  with  a  particu- 
lar I'eridernefs,  of  the  Right  a  Man  has  in  his  own 
Labour. 

F.ven  the  natural  Authority  of  a  Father  over  his 
Son  becomes  reftrained,  by  the  Englijh  Laws,  to  cut 
off  all  Poffibihty  of  any  real,  or  even  feeming  Abufc 
of  it,  to  the  Difadvantage  of  his  Freedom.  Thus 
when  a  Youth  is  bound  Apprentice  to  any  Trade,  he 
is  permitted  by  the  Laws  to  article  for  himfeU  \  and 
his  Ad:  is  legal,  tho'  it  is  perform'd  in  his  Nonage, 
and  at  a  Time  of  Life  when  no  other  A(5t  of  his  is  io. 
By  his  Apprenticelhip  his  Right  of  Property  in  his 
own  Art  or  Labour,  during  a  certain  Term,  is  made 
over  to  the  Mafter.  In  Satisfaction,  as  an  Equivalent 
for  this,  he  is  prefum'd  to  learn  that  particular  Art 
Qr  Bufinefs.  But  if,  inftead  of  feven  Years,  he 
fhould  be  drawn  into  Articles  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
Years,  it  would  be  an  Invafion  of  the  natural  Right ; 
it  would  be  Slavery  for  that  limited  Time,  and  the 
Law  would  never  allow  fuch  a  Contrafl. 

lb  put  at  once  the  (Irongeft  Cafe  that  can  happen. 
Some  certain  Man,  fome  Labourer  fuppofe,  is  in- 
debted to  me  in  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money,  more 
than  the  whole  Value  of  his  Labour,  during  his  whole 
Life,  can  pofllbly  amount  to.     The  Sum  he  is  in  no 
Capacity  of  paying,  nor  ever  will ;  he  has  no  Effecfts, 
is!c.   Upon  this,  I  bring  him  under  as  llrong  an  O- 
bligation  as  can  be  invented,  to  render  me  any  Kind 
of  Labour  I  fhall  let  him  about ;  neceflary  Food  and 
Clothing  to  be  allowed  him ;   but,  as  to  any  i^ay  or 
Wages  of  any  Kind,  that  is  to  be  placed  to  the  Ac- 
count ol  the  Sum  he  is  indebted,  and  he  is  not  to  re- 
ceive any  •,  and  this  is  to  continue  in  Force  to  his  Life's 
End.     Here  it  is  to  be  conlidered,  that  this  Man  is 
of  lull  Age,  and  Soupdncfs  of  Uaderilanding  j  that 
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his  Att  is  deliberate.  It  is  farther  to  be  confidered,' 
that  my  civil  Right,  my  Debt  is  at  Stake,  and  can't 
have  any  other  pofTible  Way  of  receiving  any  Satif- 
fadlion  •,  yet  lb  admirably,  fo  divinely  tender  is  the 
Law  of  the  Subjedt's  Freedom,  that  tho*  it  was  the 
Man's  deliberate  Aft,  tho'  my  civil  Right  was  at 
Stake  ;  yet  it  would  confider  the  Contrad:,  as  putting 
the  Man  in  a  State  of  Slavery,  a  State  in  which  he 
could  acquire  no  Property,  as  having  fold  himfelf  for 
a  Sum  given,  the  Debt  •,  and  the  Lav/  would  annul 
fuch  an  Engagement  with  great  Indignation. 

The  common  Notions,  that  Debts  for  Labour  are 
to  be  firft  paid  •,  that  Implements  of  Labour,  Tools, 
&c.  are  not  feizable  for  any  Debt ;  if  they  are  juft, 
are  further  Inftances  of  the  wife  Tendernefs  the  Law 
fhews  to  the  Right  of  natural  Property.  I  pretend 
not  to  any  Kind  of  Knowledge  in  the  Law,  but  from 
very  comm.on  Obfervation  •,  if  I  had,  I  doubt  not 
many  more  Inftances,  and  thofe  much  more  to  the 
Purpofe,  might  be  brought. 

I  muft  oblerve  further,  that  a  Capitation  or  Poll- 
tax  is  a  Tax  upon  Labour  or  natural  Property  •,  and 
therefore  the  prefent  Adminiftration,  with  great  Wif- 
dom,  have  avoided  it  -,  and  that  they  have,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  Inftance  of  their  Attachment  to 
the  conttitutional  Freedom  of  their  Country. 

After  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Right  itfelf,  that 
which  is  next  of  the  greateft  Importance,  is  the  Efti- 
mation  or  Value  it  is  to  be  held  in  :  And  here  again, 
to  the  immortal  Glory  of  the  E?igli/Jj  Laws,  all  is  free, 
and  the  Value  of  Labour  is  left  to  a  natural  Adjuft- 
ment,  arifmg  from  Reafon  and  the  Nature  of  Things. 
Any  legal  Rule  that  could  be  eftablifh'd,  would  be, 
in  many  Inftances,  opprefTive,  and  bring  that  im- 
portant Freedom  under  Reftraint ;  and  therefore  the 
Law,  by  an  Equity  never  enough  to  be  applauded, 
always  avoids  it. 

The  Country  may  be  confidered  as  the  grand  Store- 
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houfe,  out  of  which  the  feveral  Deficiencies  in  Cities, 
Manufaftiires,  and  Maritime  Bufinels,  are  from  time 
to  time  replenifh'd.  The  Commodity,  Labour,  is 
there  as  at  its  firft  IVIarket  •,  and  let  us  fee  how  it  is 
difpofcd  of.  I  bchcve  the  Reader  will  be  flriick  with 
Admiration,  at  the  Force  of  Reafon  and  Truth,  Jefc 
to  produce  their  natural  Effects,  when  he  has  ob- 
ferved  that  excellent  Order  and  Harmony,  which  a- 
rifes  from  this  Adjuftment. 

There  are  many  Confiderations  which  go  to  the 
Valuation  of  Labour  •,  and  it  determines  its  own  Va- 
lue, in  different  Parts  ot  the  Kingdom,  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent Rate  :  And  yet,  throughout  the  whole,  with 
perfect  |Equity.  Tillage,  Nearnefs  to  Sea-ports,  to 
great  manufadturing  Towns,  advance  the  Dearnefs 
of  Provifions,  and  of  Courfe  the  Value  of  Labour : 
But  where  there  is  little  Tillage,  no  near  manufac- 
turing Town,  nor  Sea-port,  there  Provifions  are 
cheap,  and  the  Value  of  Labour  lefs. 

London  is  conftantly  drawing  from  all  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom  -,  but  chiefly  from  the  poorer  Countries, 
where  the  Value  of  Labour  being  low,  tho'  Provifi- 
ons are  proportionably  cheap,  yet,  as  the  Manner  of 
Living  is  hard,  many  flock  up  from  thofe  Countries 
to  partake  of  the  Luxury  of  London  :  And  it  may  be 
obferv'd  among  the  Hackney  Coachmen,  Chair- 
men, ^c.  that  they  are  chiefly  IVelch^  or  from  the 
difl:ant  northern  Countries.  Where  Labour  is  cheap, 
the  Labourer  lives  the  harder  •,  where  it  is  dear  he 
lives  in  the  greater  Plenty  :  So  that  the  Amount  of 
Profit,  or  clear  Gain,  is  perhaps  not  very  confider- 
ably  more  in  one  Country  than  in  the  other.  In 
general,  the  nearer  the  Capitol  the  dearer  are  Wa- 
ges. Not  that  London  draws  more,  nor  perhaps  near 
lo  much,  from  the  adjacent  Counties,  as  from  the 
dillant  ones  •,  but  thofe  Counties  having  an  cafier 
Communication  with  that  immenfe  Market  for  all 
Kind  of  Provifions,    the  Value  of  Provifions   is  of 
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Coiirfe  advanced  •,   and,  by  an  EfFedt  of  natural  E- 
qiiity,  the  Value  of  Labour  follows. 

But  let  thofe  other  Confiderations  of  great  Til- 
lage, Sea-ports,  &€.  obtain  to  a  great  Degree,  and 
the  Price  of  Labour  Ihall  rife,  in  a  diftant  County, 
confiderably  higher  than  it  is  in  one  much  nearer 
I^ndon.  Thus  the  Rate  of  Labour  is  higher  in  Nor- 
folk^ a  diftant  County,  than  in  Wtlt/Jjire  and  feveral 
other  Inland  Counties,  much  nearer  the  Metropolis. 
The  Reafons  arc,  A  great  manufacturing  City,  the 
vaft  Tillage  in  that  rich  populous  County  -,  and, 
above  all,  the  many  Sea-ports  and  great  Number  of 
Ships :  For  again,  in  the  very  next  County,  Lin-- 
coin/hire^  where  the  Tillage  is  much  lefs,  and  little  or 
no  Shipping,  their  Wages  are  low,  and  Provifions 
cheaper.  This,  by  the  Way,  is  one  Inftance  of  the 
vaft  Importance  of  Manufactures,  Tillage  and  Com- 
merce :  F  or  as  is  the  receiving,  fo  of  Courfe  will 
be  the  expending  ;  more  Manufactures,  Commodi- 
ties,  (^c.  bought ;   more  Taxes,  Excifes,  i^c.  paid. 

A  Peafant,  or  Plufbandman,  is  a  mere  Labourer, 
a  Perfon  earning  his  Wages  or  Pay,  by  mere  La- 
bour, v/ithbut  exercifing  any  Art  :  But,  if  he  be- 
comes Mafter  of  fome  coarfe  Art,  as  a  common 
country  Carpenter,  Juftice  takes  Place,  and  he  has 
an  Advance  of  Four-pence,  or  Six-pence  per  Day, 
above  the  common  Rate  of  Labour,  in  Acknowledg- 
ment of  that  Art.  Let  him  improve  in  Art,  and  be- 
come a  Joyner  ;  Juftice  clofely  follows  him,  and  he 
receives,  or  earns  ftill  more,  for  his  fuperior  Art. 
Let  him  advance  in  Art  ftill,  and  become  a  curious 
Workman  in  the  Cabinet-making-way,  Reafon  and 
Tfuth  are  ftill  v/ith  him  •,  his  Mafter-art,  or  the  Per^ 
fedion  of  Art  in  that  kind,  is  alfo  acknowledged  to 
his  further  Advantage.  Thus  are  all  the  Springs  of 
Induftry,  Ingenuity,  and  Emulation  fet  at  work  ; 
and  hence  conftant  Improvements  are  daily  growing 
in  Arts,  Manufaftures,  ^c.  all  founded  in  Freedom ! 

all 
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all  arlfing  from  Right  of  Property  in  his  Labour, 
Art,  Superior  Art,  t><r.  Slavery  crufhes  all ! 

Befides  this  of  Art,  there  is  another  Confiekration, 
which  is  always  of  great  Moment,  and  has  the  moft 
decifive  Influence  of  all,  in  determining  the  Value  of 
Labour,  and  that  is,  the  Circumftances  of  perfonal 
Hazard,  or  Danger,  under  which  the  Labour  re- 
quir'd  is  to  be  tranfafted.  For  every  Man  being 
free  of  his  Labour,  all  Compulfion  and  Conftraint 
being  deny'd  by  the  Laws,  and  a  perfcft  Freedom, 
as  to  Choice  of  Labour,  eftablifh'd  i  it  necefTarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  only  way  to  engage  Men  in  hazardous 
Imployments  is  to  allure  them  by  Interelf,  or  the 
AlTurance  of  Advantage. 

A  common  Sailor  is  a  Sea-labourer,  a  Perfon  earn- 
ing his  Pay,  by  mere  Labour,  without  pradrifing  any 
Art.  If  he  learns  any  Art,  as  a  Ship-Carpenter's, 
Sail-maker's,  ^c.  that  is  allow'd  him.  If  he  is 
fkill'd  in  Navigation  as  a  Science,  can  keep  a  Journal, 
take  an  Obfervation,  &c.  that  puts  him  in  a  Capacity 
of  rifing  ftill  higher,  as  to  be  Mate,  Mailer  of  a  Ship, 
^c.  A  Sea-labourer  clafTes  with  a  Land-labourer, 
each  being  Men  not  pradtifing  any  Art :  Their  Labour 
is  their  all,  and  it  is  from  among  Men  of  that  Rank 
on  the  Land,  that  the  Sailors  are  drawn. 

The  Imployment  of  a  Land -labourer  is  a  fafe  Im- 
ployment,  free  from  any  perfonal  Hazard  ;  and  on 
that  account,  and  becaufe  it  is  artlefs,  is  equitably  of 
the  lowefl  Eftimation.  Now  no  free  unconftrain'd 
Man  would  leave  the  healthful  natural  Imployment 
of  Hufbandry,  for  the  Fatigue  and  Danger  of  a  Sea 
Life  ;  if  he  does,  Truth  and  Reafon  require  he 
Ihould  be  compenfated  •,  and  fo  in  Fadl  he  is  ;  the 
Earnings,  in  which  is  included  his  Vidualling,  or  his 
being  fupply'd  with  Provifions,  idc.  exceeding  the 
Earnings  of  a  Country  Land-labourer,  even  where 
that  Labour  is  highell,  by  at  leaft  Fifty  per  Cent. 
that  is,  the  common  Seaman  earns  one  Shilling  and 
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Six-pence,  or  more,while  the  Landman  earns  but  a  Shil- 
ling. I  Ipeak  much  within  compafs,  and  this  in  Time 
of  Peace,-,  in  War,  as  the  Sailor's  Danger  encreafes,  fo 
does  his  Pay.  And  i'o  on  the  Land,  if  the  Labour 
rcquir'd  brings  the  Labourer  under  any  apparent 
.Danger,  as  to  Health  or  Life,  it  is  always  confider'd 
in  the  Advance  of  his  Pay,  or  Wages.  And  of  this, 
many  Inftances  might  be  given.  Thus  does  Juftice 
univerfally  take  Place  ;  and  the  Wifdom  of  the  Eng- 
lifi)\j3,yN'%  appears  in  nothing  more  evident,than  in  this, 
that  they  leave  all  Labour  to  a  free  natural  Eflima- 
tion. 

The  Refult  of  all  is,  that  It  univerfally  holds 
true  thro'  all  the  Variety  of  Imployments,  thro* 
all  the  different  Eftimates  of  Labour,  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  a  Property  is  arifing  to  the 
Labourer,  bearing  a  moft  equitable  Proportion  to 
his  unavoidable  Expence,  as  Food,  i^c.  to  his  Degree 
of  Labour,  of  Art,  or  of  perfonal  Danger. 

Thus  we  fee  the  Right  of  natural  Property  is  left 
in  a  State  of  the  moft  perfed:  Freedom  ;  and  a  Power 
of  acquiring  civil  Property  in  various  Degrees  be- 
comes univerfal  and  unlimited.  If  that  Power  of 
acquiring  Property  was  deny'd,  it  would  be  Slavery ; 
if  natural  Property  was  limited  as  to  its  Value,  it 
would  be  vaft  Oppreflion,  and  approach  near  to 
Slavery. 

The  Advantage  in  Point  of  Intereft,  which  the 
Day-labourer,  or  Farmer's  yearly  Servant,  (my 
Reader  will  obferve,  I  fet  natural  Property  at  its  low- 
eft  Eftimation)  has  over  the  Slave,  befides  choice  of 
Mafter,  of  Imployment,  i^c.  which  regards  his  Free- 
dom ffmply  confider'd,  is  precifely  this  ;  there  is  re- 
j'ulting  to  the  Servant,  or  Labourer,  a  certain  Excefs, 
or  Surplufage,  over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for 
his  immediate  Support.  Otherwife,  in  Point  of  In- 
tercfb  only,  he  would  have  no  Advantage  ;  the  Slave 
being  kept  alive  for  his  Service,  as  is  a  Horfe,  or  any 
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Other  Animal.  Merc  Labour,  as  I  obferv*d.  Is  a 
Kind  of  Property  of  the  loweft  Eftunation  i  and  yet 
univerfally  throughout  tlie  Kingdom,  its'vakie  has 
fo  rcafonable  and  equitable  an  Adjuftment,  as  con- 
flantly  to  produce  more  than  the  immediate  De- 
mands of  Subfiftence  require  •,  I  believe  in  general, 
to  the  Land-labourer  about  one  third  :  And  hence  a- 
rifes  that  Property,  which  is  of  fuch  vaft,  fuch  true- 
ly  facred  Importance. 

Thus  our  Labourer  becomes  pofiTcfs'd  of  fome- 
thing  he  may  call,  in  the  ftrifteil  Senfe,  his  own  ;  and 
this  he  may  either  fpend,  or  lay  up;  he  may  be  a 
good  Oeconomill  or  a  bad  ;  may  be  difcreet,  or  in- 
difcreet ;  may  indulge  in  fome  little  Plcafure,  or  not; 
may  provide  in  Health,  againfl;  Sicknefs ;  in  Youth, 
againft  the  Wants  and  Infirmities  of  Age  ;  may  re- 
lieve a  Parent,  aflifb  a  Friend  ;  may  in  his  little 
Sphere  be  humane  or  churlifh,  generous  or  nig- 
gardly. And  in  a  Word,  from  this  one  Principle, 
Right  of  Property  in  his  own  Labour,  he  becomes  a 
Man,  a  free  Agent,  and  a  Member  of  Society. 

Hence  the  happy  Notion  of  a  Country  takes  its 
Birth  :  'Tis  his  Country  ;  he  becomes  interefted  in  its 
Welfare,  Laws,  ^c. 

Hence  too  arifes  that  other  delightful  Idea  of  do- 
meflic  Happinefs ;  of  a  Home  -, 

Relations  dear^  and  all  ths  Charities, 

Of  Father,  Son^  and  Brother  I  Milton. 

In  a  Word,  together  with  his  animal  Powers,  his 
Reafon  and  Conlcicnce,  his  proper  Manhood,  is  put 
into  his  own  PoirelTion  •,  he  is  left  to  atft  upon  his 
own  Plan,  and  becomes  what  his  Maker  intended  he 
fliould  be.  Free,  coeleftial  Liberty,  fuch  are  thy  Be- 
nefits ! 

Thus  does  every  Good,  whether  Natural,  Moral, 
or  Civil,  become  univerfally  diffu five.  And  a  well 
eftablilhed  Government,  thus  extcnfivcly  Free,    or 
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extending  its  Freedom  and  Proteftion  to  all  its  Sub- 
jects, without  any  Referve  or  Limitation,  bears  at 
once  the  jufteft  and  nobleft  Refemblance  of  any  thing 
human,  to  what  we  conceive  of  that  infinitely  perfeft 
Being  •,  who  is  good  to  all,  and  whofe  tender  Mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  Works. 

High  civil  Privileges  make  a  dazling  Appearance : 
But  it  is  not  from  them,  not  from  the  peculiar  Pri- 
vileges of  any  Member,  or  Members  of  a  Common- 
wealth, that  the  Worth  of  Government  is  to  be  com- 
puted. The  Cities,  Nobihty  and  Palatinates  of  Po- 
land are  poffefs'd  of  thefe  to  a  very  high  Degree  ; 
and  there  the  Juftice  and  Liberty  of  their  Govern- 
ment flops  •,  it  proceeds  no  lower  ;  all  under  thefe  are 
Slaves.  That  Government  then  is  the  beft,  which 
extends  its  Freedom,  Benignity,  and  Juftice  the 
fartheft,  or  to  the  moft,  the  greateft  Number  of  its 
Subjects ',  and  that  Government  alone  can  be  called 
perfect,  which  extends  them  to  all  i  civil  Privileges 
will  in  general  naturally  adjuft  themfelves  in  an  Or- 
der, correfponding  to  the  Rank  of  the  feveral  Mem- 
bers of  a  State.  Thus  the  Peers,  the  higheft  Rank 
of  Men  in  England^  have  the  greatefl  civil  Privileges  ; 
fo  that  v/e  may  pretty  fafely  conclude,  if  the  Rights 
and  Intereft  of  the  loweft  Rank  of  People  are  fecur'd 
by  any  Government,  .thofe  of  every  other  Rank  are 
fecur'd  of  courfe.  If  the  Laws  will  take  care  of  the 
Poor,  the  Rich  will  generally  find  the  Means  to  take 
care  of  themfelves.  Under  this  View  of  Things,  let 
us  bring  the  Merit  of  the  Englijh  Government  to  a 
fair  Detection  -,  and  to  that  Purpofe,  my  Reader  is 
defir'd  to  pafs  with  me,  in  his  Imagination,  to  fome 
Village,  in  what  Part  of  England  he  pleafes  i  and  in 
that  Village,  I  undertake  to  fhew  him  the  EnglM? 
Conftitution  in  its  full  Dignity,  I  had  almoft  faid 
Divinity. 

That  Cottage,  with  its  Acre  of  Land,  is  the  Free- 
hold o:  an  ancient  Hufbandman  :  This  with  a  Cow, 
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and  a  little  Money  makes  his  whole  Fortune. — But 
this  Man  of  Eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  how  did  he 
acquire  it  ?  "What  has  been  his  Trade,  Bufinefs,  or 
ProfefTion  ? — Labour :  But  no  Trade,  we  know,  can 
be  carry'd  on  fuccefstuUy,  without  Artifice,  Strata- 
gems, Schemes,  and  Projedls.  Upon  what  general 
Maxims  did  he  a6t  ?  What  were  his  Arts  ? — Fruga- 
lity and  Temperance. — Surely  then  fome  able  Pro- 
tcflor,  fome  powerful  Friend,  muft  have  given  him 
Countenance  and  AflKlance  ;  and  under  the  Nurture 
of  that  Patronage,  this  feeble  Fortune  mull  have 
taken  its  Growth.  'Yes!  in  the  Conftitution  of  his 
Country  he  has  found  that  indulgent  Friend,  that 
able  Protedlor.  That  Conftitution,  by  allowing  him 
all  his  Rights  •,  by  acknowledging  his  Labour  to  be 
his  own  ;  by  making  him  Free  and  Independent  •, 
by  fecuring  him  from  every  Kind  of  OpprefTion-,  that 
has  prov'd  the  Creator  of  his  Fortune  and  Happinefs. 
This  Man  may  be  truly  faid  to  fuftain  his  Age,  by 
the  Vertues  of  his  Youth  ^  from  that  nobleft  Source, 
and  the  diminifti'd  Labour  of  his  advancing  Years, 
he  fupports  himfelf  with  Decency  and  Comfort.  And 
thus,  when  he  has  liv'd  in  Peace,  in  Health,  in  Sim- 
plicity, and  Contentment,  to  a  Fullnefs  of  Age,  he 
will  calmly  fink  into  his  laft  Sleep  •,  "  forget  him- 
"  felf,  flip  into  his  Shrowd,  and  reft  for  ever." 

And  now,  gentle  Reader,  go  b^jck  again  to  Town  •, 
pafs  trom  the  Court  to  the  Exchange  ;  take  fFtfimin- 
jier-Hail  in  your  way  ;  leave  the  Decifon  to  fimple 
Nature  and  Truth  j  and  then  tell  me  :  Whether  you 
can  find  one  Eftate,  rais'd  with  half  that  Purity,  or 
enjoy'd  with  half  the  RationaHty,  as  our  Cottage 
Eftate  ?  The  truly  noble  Eftate,  of  a  Cottage  and 
an  Acre  of  Land  ! 

I  have  attempted  to  make  appear,  tiKit  the  admit- 
ing  the  Right  of  natural  Property,  or  the  allowing 
every  Man  whatever,  without  any  Exception,  to  be 
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free  of  his  own  Labour,  is  the  true  Criterion  of  a  free 
Government. 

That  this  Right  of  Property  is  aftually  allow'd, 
and  in  the  moft  efficacious  Manner  fecur'd,  by  the 
Eiigli/h  Conilitution,  to  every  Individual  -,  and  that 
the  leaft  Invafion  of  this  Right  v/ould  be  wounding 
the  En^JiJh  Liberty  in  its  firft  Principle. 

That  the  Wifdom  of  the  Englijh  Laws  has  left  the 
Valuation  of  this  Right  in  perfed:  Freodom. 

That  neverthelefs  a  very  equitable  Eilimate  arifes, 
from  Rcafon  and  the  Nature  of  Things. 

All  thefe,  I  think,  may  be  colle6led  and  exprefs'd 
in  the  following  Propofitlons  :  That  a  free  Subjed;  of 
England  has  an  undoubted  inconteftable  Right  of 
Property,  in  his  own  Labour.  That  his  Compenfa- 
tion  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  Degree  of  Labour,  of 
Art,  or  of  perfonal  Danger  attending  fuch  Labour  ; 
and  that  to  deny  this,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  a- 
mounts  to  a  Denial  of  his  being  a  free  Subject. 

We  will  now  apply  this  Rule  diftindlly  to  the  Cafe 
both  of  the  Sailor  and  Soldier. 

A  Sailor  in  the  Navy  is  a  free  Subjeft,  having 
Right  of  Property  in  his  Labour  •,  it  is  allow'd,  he 
has  Wages,  he  acquires  Property. 

But  a  Sailor's  Bufmefs  is  neceflarily  attended,  at 
all  Times,  with  perfonal  Danger ;  that  alio  is  al- 
low'd :  His  Wages  are  near  the  fame,  as  the  fame 
Rank  of  Men,  Sea-labourers  have,  who  are  free  to 
make  their  own  Bargains  with  Merchants,  ^c.  in 
Time  of  Peace. 

•\::  But  in  a  War  this  Imployment,  of  itfelf  dangerous, 
•as  flill  vallly  more  fo,  from  Engagements,  unhealthy 
Chmates,  ^c.  That  aifo  is  allow'd  :  He  has  Prize  Mo- 
ney, which  feems  an  equitable  Means  of  proportion- 
ing his  Advantage  to  his  Duty  and  Danger.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  his  Rights  are  very  jufly  regarded. 

A  Soldier  is  alfo  a  free  Subjed:,  having  Right  of 
Property  in  his  own  Labour.     What  Property  does 
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he  acquire  ?  Whac  pay  is  Iccur'd  to  him,  over  and 
above  his  Subfiftence,  as  a  juft  Compenfadon  for  his 
Time  and  Service  ? 

A  Soldier's  Bufmefs,  in  Time  of  War,  under  a 
DifcipHne  necefTarily  very  fevere,  is  vr.ftly  laborious, 
haraffing,  fatiguing,  greatly  diftrcfTing,  perhaps  be- 
yond any  other.     How  is  this  allow'd  ? 

His  Imployment  is  alfo  to  the  laft  Degree  hazard- 
ous, as.  to  his  Health  and  Life.  What  Confiderati- 
on  is  had  of  that  ? 

A  Man,  who  labours,  labours  to  excefs,  labours  in 
a  Courfe  of  infinite  Difficulty  and  Danger,  and  yet 
acquires  no  Property  by  that  Labour,  comes  under 
a  Defcription,  which  Decency  does  not  fuffer  me  ex- 
prefsly  to  apply  to  any  Engltjhman. 

The  Power  a  free  Government  may  affume,  to 
make  ufe  of  the  Services  of  any  cf  its  Subjefts,  does 
not,  nor  ever  can,  affeft  the  Juftice  of  their  Claim  to 
pay  Wages,  adequate  to  their  Labour  and  Danger : 
Are  they  Servants,  or  are  they  to  be  ranked  in  the 
moft  ignominious  Condition  of  human  Nature  ?  If 
they  are  Servants,  they  muft  be  confider'd  and  treat- 
ed as  Servants  •,  if  they  are  not  confider'd  as  Servants, 
then  the  Government  imploying  them,  and  whofe 
Subjc6ts  they  are,  cannot  be  faid,  with  refped  to 
them,  to  be  a  free  Government.  The  NecefTity  of 
imprefTing  Men  into  the  Service,  or  of  conftraining 
their  Continuance  in  it,  if  they  entcr'd  voluntarily, 
has  always  been  thought  a  Hardfhip  upon  them,  con- 
fider'd as  free  Subjefts  :  And  fo  undoubtedly  it  is;  yet 
the  abfolute  Neceffity  of  the  Cafe  cxcufcs,  or  rather 
juftiftes,  that  high  A<5t  of  Power.  But  furely  it 
never  can  be  pretended,  that  the  Conftraint  brought 
upon  their  Perfons  necellarily  infers  a  Right  of  ufurp- 
ing  their  Labour.  This  is  very  juilly  dillinguifhed 
in  the  Sailor's  Cafe  ;  and  a  juft  Compcnfation  is  made 
is  made  tor  his  Services.  The  fevcral  Workmen 
and  Artificers  of  all  Kinds,  imploycd  by  the  Public, 
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have  Juftice  done  them  to  the  full,  for  then-  feverai 
Performances :     And  in  a  Word,    throughout  the 
whole  Eftablifhment,  for  all  the  public  Services,  in 
all  the   public  Offices,  and  thro'  the  Whole  of  the 
public  Dealings,    whether   in  buying  or  imploying, 
as  cloathing  the  Army,  viflualling  the  Navy,  freight- 
ing of  Veffels  for  Stores,    Tranfports,  ^c.     I  fay, 
thro'  the  Whole  of  its  Dealings,  whether  of  purchaf- 
ing  or  imploying,  the  Englijh  Government  deals  with 
the  fame  Equity,  as  a  private  Man  of  the  ftrideft 
Juftice  would   deal.     Why  then  muft  the  Cafe  of 
thefe  unhappy  Men,  the  Soldiers,  be  the  only  Ex- 
ception to  its  Equity  and  Freedom  ?  That  miferable 
Subfiftence  which  is  allow'd  them,  under  their  con- 
ftrain'd  Service,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  a  Compenfati- 
on  for  that   Service :  Nor  does  the  Gayety  of  the 
Drefs   make  the   Matter  any  better  ;    for  fubfifted 
and  cloth'd  the  vileft  Clafs  of  Men  muft  be.     The 
Qiieftion  is,  What  Property  is  fecur'd  to  them,  as  a 
juft  Compenfation  for  their  Labour  ?  If  it  be  faid, 
moft  of  them  enter'd  voluntarily,  and  received  Mo- 
ney for  their  inlifting  -,   that  does  not  alter  the  Cafe. 
The  Law  does  not  permit  any  Man  to  fell  himfelf, 
to  fell  his  Right  of  acquiring  Property,  for  any  Con- 
fideration  whatever  :  But  if,  after  all,  this  Treatment 
muft  neceflarily  be  right,   becaufe  it  is  fo  eftablifh'd  ; 
I  muft  then   reply,  that  Eftablifhment  muft  be  con- 
fider'd  as  a  mere  A61  of  Power  •,  and  as  fuch.  Argu- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     But  whatever  may  be 
pretended,  to   invalidate  the  Juftice  of  their  Claim, 
the  CompafTion  due  to  their  truly  miferable  Cafe  will 
furely  never  be  difputed.     Power  itfelf,  which  will 
not  be  reafon'd  with,  will  yet  fometimes  be  intreatedj 
fince  that  A6t  of  SubmifTidn  impHes  an  Acquiefcence 
in  its  Authority.     Let  us  inquire  then. 

What  may  be  due  to  the  Soldiers,  in  Point  of 
Qenerofity,  or  Bounty,  confider'd  as  the  brave  Ser- 
vants of  a  benevolent  and  equitable  Government .'' 
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As  ic  is  the  common  Frailty  of  Mankind  to  ido- 
lize Power,  and  as  every  Idol,  of  every  Kind,  be- 
comes a  Model,  or  Exemplar  to  its  Votary  ;  we  may 
conftantly  obferve  under  tyrannical  Governments,  that 
the  Slaves  of  Rank  and  Dignity  become  Tyrsnts  in 
their  turn.  They  fancy  fomething  Divine  in  that 
Power,  under  which  they  tremble  \  they  alTume  it 
themfelves,  and  exa6l  the  dreadful  Homage  of  a 
trembling  uncomplaining  Servitude,  from  all  their 
miferable  Dependants.  Thus  the  Temper  of  a  Go- 
vernment difFufes  itfelf  into  the  Minds  and  Man- 
ners of  its  Subjedrs  •,  and  thus  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent Genius  of  the  Eiiglijh  Conftitution  becomes  ap- 
parent in  the  Humanity  and  Kindnefs  of  the  EngUJfj 
Nation.  Animated  by  this  Confideration,  upon  the 
Benevolence  of  the  Lcgiflature,  and  upon  the  Charity 
of  private  Subjefts,  the  unhappy  Soldier  throws  him- 
felf,  as  his  laft  and  only  Refuge. 

Such  and  fo  extenfive  have  been  the  Charities, 
and  charitable  Eftablifhments,  of  late  fet  on  foot  ; 
particularly  in  London,  that  Men  feem  even  glad  to 
find  Subjedis  for  their  Charity.  Can  a  nobler  Subjedt 
ever  arile,  than  Valour  in  Diftrefs  ?  The  Bravery  of 
thefe  Men,  conftantly  unfuccefsful  as  it  was,  never 
fail'd  to  extort  xA.dmiration  and  Applaufe,  from  thofe 
very  Enemies,  before  whom  they  retreated,  (for  they 
never  fled  •,)  and  will  it  have  no  Merit  with  their 
Country  ?  Does  it  carry  no  Recommendation  to  the 
Hearts  of  Britons,  that  their  Soldiers  have  broi^ght 
otf  the  Reputation  and  Glory  of  the  Brili/h  Troops, 
untarnifh'd,  unfuUied,  thro'  infinite  Difficulties,  and 
under  every  imaginable  Difadvantage  ? 

As  all  other  Virtues,  fo  in  a  particular  Manner  is 
Courage  founded  in  Freedom.  The  Notion  of  a  Coun- 
try whole  Honour  they  are  to  allerr,  of  a  Home, 
in  which  they  may  repofe  in  Freedom,  after  their 
Labour  •,  this  gives  an  Ardor  to  the  free-born  Soldier, 
which  the  Military  Slave  can  never  come  up  to. 

Let 
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Let  us  inquire  then,  what  fort  of  a  Country  it  is  to 
them,  which|  thefe  brave  Beggars  have  been  fighting 
for,  and  in  whcit  Capacity  it  places  them,  of  arriving 
at  their  wifh'd  for  Home. 

Home  is  the  Heaven  of  a  poor  Man  ;  'tis  his  Place 
of  Reft  :  The  Obje6l  of  all  his  Wiflies,  and  the 
Hope  of  feme  time  arriving  there,  makes  his  chief 
Support  under  all  his  Labours  ;  whether  that  Home 
be  in  the  Deferts  of  Wales ^  or  amidft  the  barren 
Mountains  of  Scotland  •,  ftill  'tis  his  Paradife. 

I  don't  know,  that  the  Foot  Soldiers  can  be  faid 
to  have  one  fingle  Penny  fecur'd  to  them,  as  Wages, 
or  an  Acknowledgment  of  their  Services.  Upon 
their  being  difbanded  they  receive  a  Pafs,  which 
limits  their  return  to  their  Home,  or  Place  of  Set- 
tlement, to  a  certain  Number  of  Days  ;  and  their 
Pay  is  allow'd  them,  for  fo  many  Days,  as  the  Pafs 
allots  for  their  Journey. 

Very  many  of  the  Foot  Soldiers  belong  to  Wales^ 
and  the  fartheft  northern  Counties  of  Engbrnd^   where 
the  Value  of  Labour  being  low,  recruiting  is  general- 
ly moft  fuccefsful :    So  that  if  a  Regiment  is  broke 
in,  or  near  London^  the  Soldiers  of  thofe   Counties 
have  a  Journey  to  make,  from  a  Hundred  and  Fifty, 
to  two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Miles ;  as  the  Places  of 
their  feveral  Settlements  are,  more  or  lefs,  diftant. 
If  a  Soldier,  whofe  Settlement  is  in  the  County  of 
Weftmorland^  has  twenty  Days  allow'd  him  for  his 
Journey  \  then  his  Pay,    being  five  Pence,   or,   at 
mofi:.  Six-pence  -per  Day,  he  has  Eight  and  Four- 
pence,  or  ten  Shillings  at  moft,  to  fupport  him.   His 
Pafs,  which  limits  the  Time  of  his  Journey,  does  not 
permit  him  to  work  by  the  Way  ;  nor  is  he  fuffer'd 
to  Beg,  or  aflc  Relief :  In  either  Cafe  he  becomes  ob- 
noxious to  the  Law.     His  only  Means  then,  for  the 
Performance  of  this  Journey,  is  the   fmall  Sum  of 
eight,  or  ten  Shillings. 

And 
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And  here  I  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  this  Man 
js  dill  confider'd  as  being  in  the  Pay  of  his  Country, 
his  Country's  Servant,  till  his  arrival  at  Home.  His 
Hated  daily  Allowance,  his  being  reftrain'd  from 
working  for  himfelf  and  his  Pafs,all  regard  him  in  that 
IJght :  His  Country  has  the  Whole  of  his  Time. 
Upon  this  I  niuil  demand,  is  his  Allowance  pro- 
portion'd  to  the  Pay  of  a  free  Servant,  or  is  it  not  ? 
If  any  Perfon  had  Occafion  to  fend  a  Meflenger  into 
IVcjlmorland^  could  a  Man  be  found  to  undertake  that 
Journey,  on  Foot,  for  Six-pence  a  Day  ?  Could  any 
be  found  to  do  it  for  two  Six-pences,  or  for  Eighteen- 
pence  ?  I  verily  believe,  not  any  free  unconftrain'd 
Englifhman,  making  a  fair  Bargain,  would  do  it  un- 
der two  Shillings.  I  farther  alk,  Has  any  Man  what- 
ever, by  the  EngUPj  Laws,  a  Right  to  conftrain  the 
Meaneft  of  his  Fellow-Subjefts,  to  undertake  an  Im- 
ployment  for  Six-pence  a  Day,  which  is  reafonably 
worth  three  or  four  ?  And  (lill  farther,  if,  by  mere 
Dint  of  Power,  any  Man  was  compell'd  to  accept 
thefe  ftarving  Terms,  could  that  Man  be  faid  to  be 
Free,  or  a  free  Subjed  ^. 

In  order  to  give  the  munificent  Allowance,  of  Six- 
pence a  Day,  its  full  Weight,  we  will  fuppofe,  that 
our  Soldier  does  not  break  into  his  Sum  a  fingle 
Penny  before  his  fetting  out  -,  that  he  is  perfectly 
well  provided  with  neceffary  Clothing,  Shoes,  ^c. 
that  it  is  impolTible  he  fhould  fall  ill  by  the  Way  ; 
that  it  is  very  proper  a  Man  fliould  be  obliged  to 
travel,  tho'  he  were  to  make  his  Journey  through 
Snow,  or  Water,  up  to  his  Chin.  In  a  Word,  we 
will  admit  all  thefe,  and  many  more  unfuppofable 
Suppofitions,  and  inquire  only,  how  our  Soldier  is 
to  be  fubfifted,  through  this  enormous  Journey,  with 
his  intire  Sum  ?  If  he  is  a  fingle  Man,  I  don't  deny 
the  PofTibility  of  carrying  his  bare  Bones  to  his  Homcj 
becaufe,  wherever  the  Night  overtakes  him,  he  has 
the  Ground  to  flcep  upon,  without  a  Penny  of  Fjc- 
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pence  ;  and  it  muft  be  own'd,  that  Water  offers  it- 
felf,  at  this  Seafon,  every  where,  in  great  abundance, 
for  his  Drink  :  And  thus  being  well  accommodated 
with  Lodging  and  Drink  at  free  Coft,  his  Six-pence 
may  buy  him  as  much  Food,  as  will  keep  him  from 
ftarving,  during  four  and  twenty  Hours. 

But  if  our  Soldier  has  a  Wife  and  a  Child  to  fhare 
his  Country's  Bounty  with  him  (and  that  is  the  Cafe 
with  many  of  them)  he  might  then  as  well  undertake 
the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe  with  his  ten  Shillings,  as 
a  Journey  to  Wejlmorland.  It  muft  not  be  ailed ged, 
that  if  a  Wife  will  follow  her  Hufband  into  the  Army, 
they  both  ought  to  ftarve.  It  is  found  very  proper, 
upon  many  Accounts,  to  permit  Women  to  follow 
the  Camp  \  and  this  very  Admiffion  implies  their 
being  fome  way  or  other  ufeful.  No  Pretences  are 
made  of  their  meriting  any  Pay  :  But  furely  Huma- 
nity, if  not  Juftice,  demands  their  being  at  leaft 
fubfifted  to  their  Homes. 

But  to  go  on:  We  will  fuppofe  our  northern 
Soldier,  with  his  Wife  and  a  Child,  fet  out  upon  this 
Journey  with  their  Stock  intire :  let  them  manage 
as  frugally  as  they  will,  their  whole  little  Subftance 
muft,  unavoidably,  be  expended,  before  a  quarter 
Part  of  their  Journey  can  be  compleated  ;  and  what 
now  muft  become  of  our  miferable  Travellers  ?  Mo- 
ney they  have  none  \  they  are  not  allow'd  to  work-,  if 
they  beg,  a  Bridewell  receives  them  •,  if  they  fteal, 
the  Gallows.  If  any  Gentleman  can  fuggeft  a  Me- 
thod of  obtaining  Food,  and  the  NecefTaries  of  Life, 
•without  either  buying,  or  borrowing,  or  begging,  or 
ftealing,  it  would  be  of  fingular  ufe,  and  he  might 
have  the  Honour  of  pafilng  for  the  ableft  Projedor 
X)f  the  Age.  Our  Soldier,  I  fear,  will  meet  with  no 
fuch  Projedor.     What  then  can  he  do  ?  Starve. 

Drove  at  laft,  by  Diftrefs,  into  Defpair,  he  takes 

a  Crown,  or  a  Guinea,  from   the  firft  Pafienger  he 

•  meets.     A  mighty  Zeal  appears  to  bring  fuch  a  def- 
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perate  Villain  to  Juftice  :  And  fo  our  Soldier  receives 
rrom  the  Mercy  of  a  Halter,  what  he  could  not  ob- 
tain from  the  Juftice  of  his  Country  •,  Reft  from  his 
Labour. 

And  thus  ends  the  nine  Years  Service  of  a  free 
Subje6t,  to  a  free  Government !  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  mif-ftated  any  Fad ;  nor  have  I  ftrain'd,  to  ex- 
tort any  other  Confequcnces,  than  what  naturally  fol- 
low, or  may,  at  leaft,  very  probably  follow,  from 
fuch  hard  and  oppreffive  Treatment :    I  fpeak  of  it 
in  Terms  much  too  foft.     What  Difficulties,  what 
Flardfhips,  what  DiftrefTes,    are  not  brought  upon 
thefe  unfortunate  Men  ?  What  Abfurdities,  what  Im- 
pofiibilities,  are  not  enjoin'd   them  ? — Set  a  Starving 
by  their  Country. — The  Law  of  Nature  does  not  fuf- 
fer  them    to  ftai-ve. — Reduc'd  to  Beggary  by  their 
Country. — -The  Laws  of  that  Country  do  not  permit 
them  to  beg. — Conftrain'd  to  fteal  by  their  Pover- 
ty.— The  Laws  of  their  Country  fcize  their  Lives,  as 
the  Penalty  of  their  Stealing. — Confider,  Britous  !  in 
the  Name  of  the  Juft  and  Merciful  God,  be  intreated 
to  confider,  what  it  is  you  do  ? — Does  a  Man  of  you 
travel,  and  can  he  fubfift  the  Horfe,  that  carries  him, 
for  Six-pence  a  Day  ? — Can  it  be  done,  properly,  for 
two  Sixpences  a  Day  i' — And  fhall  it  ever  be  laid, 
that  an  Englj/hman,  a  Free-born,  a  DiftrefTed,  a  Brave, 
perhaps  an  Honeft,  and  Virtuous  Englipmian^  had  his 
Subfillence,  his  Life,  held  in  no  higher  Eftimation 
than  a  Beaft  ?  But  in  half  the  Eftimation  of  a  Beaft  ? 
And  that,  not   in  a  fingle   Inftancc,  but  by  Thou- 
fands!  by  ten  Thoufands  ! — And  that  again,  not  by 
an  A<5t  of  private  Cruelty,    and  Oppreftion,  but  by 
the   deliberate   Sentence  of   his  Country  ! — By   that 
Country,  in  whole  Caufe  he  has  ftood  all  the  com- 
plicated Horrors  of    War    undaunted!  —  By    that 
Country,  which  has  avail'd  itfelt  of  the  Labour  of  the 
beft  Years  of  his  Life  unacknowleged  ! — By  that  very 
Country,  in  which  he  has  Rights,  that  ought  not  to 
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be  violated  ! — And  is  it  thus  the  Rights  of  free  Sub- 
jefls  are  maintain'd  ?  Is  this  the  boafted  Juftice  of  the 
EngliJId  Conftitution  ?  Is  this  the  applauded  Humani- 
ty of  the  EngliJIj  Nation  ?  If  it  is,  what  Man,  of  com- 
mon Benevolence,  will  not  blufh  to  own  himfelf  a 
Briion  ? — 

This  Treatment,  at  any  time  hard  enough,  is  great- 
ly aggravated  by  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  in  which 
many  of  the  Regiments  are,  or  will  be,  difbanded. 
That  the  greateft  Degree  of  national  Frugality  is  ne- 
ceflary,  is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  to  the  very  Being 
or  Exiftence  of  the  State,  is  a  Truth  fo  obvious,  that 
no  one  Man  doubts  it.  Frugality  is,  to  the  Englijh 
Government  in  its  prefent  Situation,  the  one  Thing 
needful :  The  very  fpeedy  Reduction  of  the  national 
Forces,  and,  of  courfe,  of  the  national  Expences, 
has  the  Appearance  of  entering  upon  the  Peace  ;  with 
a  Refolution  of  purfuing  the  only  Means,  by  which 
tlie  Nation  can  be  prefervM  from  total  Ruin,  reduc- 
ing and  abating  the  public  Expences.  But  this  Meafure, 
fojuft,  and  prudent,  with  refped  to  the  PubHc,  aug- 
ments, very  confiderablyjthe  Misfortune  of  the  difband- 
ed Soldier,  by  turning  him  adrift  in  the  Winter. 

But  as  the  Savings  to  the  Public,  thus  made  at 
their  Expence,  increafes  their  Difficulties,  it  alfoadds 
fome  Weight  to  their  Hopes  of  the  public  Bounty  ; 
fince  it  feems  to  fupply  a  Fund,  a  Part  only  of  which, 
properly  apply'd,  would  greatly  relieve  and  mitigate 
their  Diftrefs. 

The  eftabhfh'd  Provifion  for  Gentlemen  of  Rank 
in  the  Army,  by  allowing  them  Half-pay,  in  Time  of 
Peace,  is  perfectly  equitable.  And  this  Ad  of  pub- 
lic Juftice,  or  Generofity,  does  very  ftrongly  coun- 
tenance the  petitioning  poor  Soldier. 

Many  Gentlemen,  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
in  the  Caufe  of  their  Country,  have  been  the  Sharers 
with  thefe  unfortunate  Men  in  the  Dangers  and  Fa- 
tigues of  War ;  and  are  authentic  WitnefTes,  at  once, 
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to  their  Bravery  and  Diftrefles. — May  I  be  permitted 
to  intimate,  that  any  Relief  to  their  Poverty,  ob- 
tain'd  in  a  parhamentary  Way,  whether  it  be  con- 
fider'd  as  a  Matter  of  Right,  or  of  Bounty,  would 
fave  the  Honour  of  the  Conftitution  from  no  incon- 
fiderable  Stain,  and  be  an  Adl,  that  the  united  Voices 
of  Juftice  and  Humanity  would  loudly  applaud. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  Cafe  of 
the  Soldier,  as  a  Subje<5l  every  way  juftly  claim- 
ing the  public  Confideration.  I  am  far  from  aflert- 
ing,  that  every  fingle  dilbanded  Soldier  is  ablblute- 
ly  fo  deftitute,  as  I  have  reprefented. — Many  of  thofe, 
who  have  been  quarter'd  at  Home,  may  have  fome 
little  Savings  from  Imployment,  or  Labour,  which, 
at  Times,  they  may  have  been  permitted  to  follow  ; 
but  this,  to  make  the  mod  of  it,  can  be  but  very  in- 
confiderable,  and  only  regards  a  few  Individuals ; 
and  of  thofe,  who  are,  or  have  been,  abroad,  here 
and  there  a  Man,  by  the  Pradtice  of  fome  handicraft 
Trade,  in  the  Camp,  may  have  fome  little  Money. 
The  Advantages  from  Plunder,  I  believe,  are  not 
worth  mentioning,  and  therefore  I  did  not  Balance 
it  againft  the  Prize-Money  of  the  Sailors,  to  which 
it  cannot  bear  any  Kind  of  Proportion. — So  that  tho' 
a  few  Exceptions  may  arife  ;  yet,  in  general,  as  to 
vaftly  the  greater  Number  of  Soldiers  it  may  be  af- 
firm'd,  that  they  are  no  lefs  deftitute,  than  I  have  re- 
prefented.  

The  conftitutional  Benevolence  of  the  Englijh  Go- 
vernment is  fo  extenfive  ;  the  Humanity  of  the  Eng- 
lijh People  is  fo  habitual ;  that  a  Cafe  of  Diftrefs  need 
only  to  be  juftly  reprefented,  and  a  little  attended  to, 
to  meet  with  Relief. 

There  is  yet  remaining  another  Argument,  which, 
tho'  it  does  not  immediately  affeft  the  Soldiers,  yet 
it  may  have  fome  Influence  towards  obtaining  them 
Relief ;  and  that  is,  the  Confideration  of  what  may 
be  due  to  the  public  Peace,  and  the  Security  of  pri- 
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vate  Property,  by  fetting  them  in  fuch  a  Condition, 
as,  in  Juftice  and  Reaibn,  they  ought  to  be  i  and 
thereby  making  them  fairly  accountable  to  the  Laws 
of  their  Country  for  their  Deportment. 

And  here  I  Aiall  take  up  very  httle  of  the  Reader's 
Time. — If  it  appears  that  thefe  Men,  the  Soldiers, 
have  been,  for  many  Years,  in  a  conftrained  Service, 
in  which  they  could  acquire  no  Property :  If  it  ap- 
pears further,  that  they  aftually  are  not   polTefs'd  of 
any  ;  that  they  are  rcftrain'd  from  working,   while 
upon  their  Journey,  to  acquire  any,  and  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  beg  :  If  too,  their  pitiful  Six-penny 
Allowance   is  all  unavoidably  expended,  before  half 
their  Journey  be  at  an  End:  — How  a  Man,  under 
thefe  Circumllances,  can  become  a  Criminal,  becaufe 
he  does  not  flarve  •,  and  be  juftly  treated  as  a  Male- 
fa6lor,  for  that,  which,  to  fpeak  in  the  foftefl  Terms, 
is  his  Misfortune,  invincible  Poverty  j  muft  be   left 
upon  the  Confciences  of  thofe,  whom  it  may  con- 
cern.    I  decline  prefTing  this  Matter  any  further. 

That  the  Soldiers,  upon  their  being  difbanded, 
fhould  be  requir'd  to  repair  to  their  feveral  Places  of 
Settlement,  is  certainly  very  right  •,  it  makes  a  pro- 
per Difperfion  of  them  thro'  the  Kingdom  ;  is  a 
Means  of  preventing  their  being  mifchievous  j  and 
is,  befides,  fixing  all  of  them,  who  mean  honeftly,'in 
the  very  Place  where  they  defire  to  be.  But  then  this 
fhould  be  done  equitably. 

When  they  arrive  at  their  Homes,  it  will  not  be 
eafy  for  them  directly  to  findlmployment:  Befides, 
a  Man,  who  has  been  fo  long  difus'd  to  his  proper 
Bufmefs  or  Labour,  cannot  eafily,  however  willing 
or  indulh-ious  he  may  be,  accommodate  himfelf  to  it, 
for  v/ant  of  Practice  :  And  herein  the  Soldier's  Cafe 
differs  widely  from  the  Sailor's. 

Jt  is  not  for  m.e  to  propofe,  nor  for  any  Man  to  pre- 
fcribe,  a  Remedy  for  thefe  Grievances  :  The  parlia- 
nientary  Wifdom  of  the  Nation,  now  in  Action,  is 
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alone  the  proper  Judge  ;  and  that  cannot  be  treated* 
by  an  EfigU/bman,  with  too  much  Deference  and  Ve- 
neration. But  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  wifli  aloud 
it  Ihould  be,  that  the  difbanded  Soldier  ihould  have 
a  reafonable  Time  allotted  for  his  return  Home. 
Such  I  mean,  as  would  make  a  proper  Confiderati- 
on  for  the  Length  of  his  Journey  ;  for  Weather,  and 
for  Ways  frequently  unpaflible,  in  this  Winter  Sea- 
fon.  That  he  fhould,  by  his  Pafs,  be  intitled  to  re- 
ceive from  Time  to  Time,  at  different  Stages  on  the 
Road,  fuch  an  Allowance,  as  would  be  a  decent  rea- 
fonable Support  for  him  on  his  Journey.  And  that, 
at  the  End  of  it,  he  might  have  a  little  Sum  paid 
him.  Something  to  fubfift  upon  till  he  could  fettle  to 
Work  i  fomething  that  might  acknowledge  his  Time 
and  Labour  not  ufurp'd  ;  fomething  as  a  Reward, 
or  Bounty,  for  his  Service  to  his  Country. — And  if 
this  were  done,  the  Civil  Magiflrates  and  Peace  Of- 
ficers might  juflly  be  as  vigilant  as  they  pleas'd,  to 
bring  to  Punifhment  any  Depredations,  committed 
upon  private  Property. — The  Engltflj  Government 
would  fave  itfeU,  (if  my  Notions  are  not  altogether 
vifionary)  from  a  Stain,  which  never  can  be  effac'd  ; 
and  a  great  Number  of  free  Subjedls,  now  ftruggling 
under  Want  and  Mifery,  would,  by  this  Act  of  Juf- 
tice,    or  Humanity,    be     made  eafy  and  happy.— 

It  is  to  be  fear'd,  that  any  Sum,  th-y  might  re- 
ceive upon  their  being  dilbanded,  would  be  intirely 
diffipated  by  too  many  of  thcm^  long  enough  before 
they  reach  their  Home,  and  fo  no  real  good  would 
be  done  by  it.  A  Method  of  fupplying  them  with 
Money,  in  the  Manner  mention'd,  might,  I  pre  fume, 
very  eafily  be  concerted,  by  means  of  the  fevcral  Re- 
ceivers of  the  Revenue.  Their  having  fomething  to 
receive,  at  the  End  of  their  Journey,  would  quicken 
their  Difpatch  ;  and  it  would  alfo,  in  a  great  Mca- 
fure,  fecure  their  good  Behaviour  upon  the  Way. 

National  Oeconomy  can  never  be  more  wifely 
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founded,  than  in  national  Juftice.  If  this  Allowance 
fliould  be  extended  to  three,  four,  or  five  Pounds  a 
Man,  it  could  amount  to  no  very  large  Sum,  in  a 
national  Confideration  •,  and  very  confident  I  am,  no 
public  Money  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  more  jufVly, 
more  worthily  expended. — 

I  cannot  prevail  with  myfelf  to  take  leave  of  the 
Army,  without  juft  mentioning  the  Cafe  of  certain 
miferable  Appendages  to  the  Army,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  the  CompafTion  of  private  Subjeft, 
and  the  Lenity  of  fuch  Magiftrates,  and  Parifh  Of- 
ficers, as  may  have  to  do  with  them  •,  and  thofe  are 
the  Widows  and  helplefs  Infants  of  fuch  Soldiers,  as 
died,  or  were  kili'd  Abroad.  Very  many  of  thefe 
truly  miferable  People  came  over  in  the  late  Tran- 
fports ;  feveral  of  their  Pafles,  which  1  have  feen, 
deftine  them  to  a  Journey  of  two,  three,  or  four  Hun- 
dred Miles,  in  this  dreadful  Seafon.  Many  of  them 
with  a  Child  at  the  Breafl,  and  one  or  two  more  in 
the  Hand.  The  Law  has  made  a  very  wife  and 
tender  Provifion  for  the  fettled  Poor ;  but  the  Cafe 
of  the  travelling  Poor  is  very  miferable.  There  is, 
indeed,  fome  fort  of  Provifion  made  for  them  ;  but 
it  is  cruelly  hard  to  obtain,  and,  at  the  beft,  makes 
but  a  ftarving  Subfiftence. 

Idle  Vagrants  and  Vagabonds  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  very  Pefl  of  Society,  and  can't  well  be  dealt  with 
too  hardly.  But  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  diftinguilh 
fuch,  as  are  by  Accident,  or  Misfortune,  reduc'd  to 
travel  in  Poverty,  from  fuch,  as  make  it  a  Pretence, 
to  live  a  ftrolling  Life  in  Lazinefs.  The  unhappy 
People  in  Queftion,  provided  they  keep  the  dire6t 
Road  to  their  Homes,  can't  be  confider'd  as  volun- 
tary Strollers :  'Tis  their  unfpeakable  Misfortune,  that 
they  are  in  this  State  of  Vagrancy  •,  and  they  fhould 
be  treated  tenderly. — 'Tis  fomething  to  have  loft  a 
Hufband  and  a  Father,  in  the  Public  Service. 

God  only  knows  the  DiftrefTes  of  the  Poor. — Let 
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thofe,  who  live  in  Eafe  and  Plenty  ;  let  thofe,  who 
are  themfelves  Parents,  refleft  but  a  Moment,  upon 
the  exquifite  Diftrefs  it  would  be  to  them,  to  be 
hunted  from  Parifh  to  Parifli,  thro'  a  Length  of  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  Miles,  and  that  half  ftarv'd, 
and  perhaps  more  than  half  naked,  in  the  Depth  of 
Winter  too,  and  their  Children  to  fhare  with  them, 
in  all  the  Hardfhips  of  this  inhofpitable  Journey  :  Let 
them  refledt  but  a  Moment,  upon  this  Cafe  as  their 
own,  and  then  let  them  ad:  to  thofe,  whofe  Cafe  it 
aflually  is,  as  Nature  and  Humanity  direds. — The 
tender,  helplefs,  innocent  State  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood,  is  fuch  a  Plea  for  Compafllon,  as,  furely, 
never  can  be  refilled.  I  Ihall  only  add,  the  very 
Scraps  of  a  plentiful  Houfe,  a  few  caft-off  Clothes, 
or  any  little  Afl  of  Bounty,  properly  apply'd,  to  the 
Relief  of  thefe  miferable  Wanderers  in  their  feveral 
Stages,  would  bring  upon  the  Donor  the  BlefTings 
of  them,  that  are  ready  to  perifh,  and  make  the 
Widow's  Heart  to  fing  for  Joy. 

And  thus  I  leave  the  Cafe  of  the  Soldiers,  and  all 
that  relates  to  them,  with  the  Juftice  and  Mercy  of 
their  Country.  I  have  no  other  Connexion  either 
with  Sailor  or  Soldier,  than  that  common  one  of  Hu- 
manity, by  which  all  Men  are  Brethren  -,  and  that 
Band  of  civil  Union,  by  which  the  Rights  of  the 
pooreft  Englifhman  are  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  As 
1  am  a  Man,  I  feel. — As  1  am  an  En^Ufljman^  I  fpeak 
what  I  feel,  and  what  I  fear. — What  I  feel  for  the 
DiftrefTes  of  thefe  unhappy  Men,  and  what  I  fear  for 
the  Honour  of  my  Country. — 

A  bad  Advocate  is,  perhaps,  better  than  none  : 
My  fole  Intention  has  been  to  give,  what  appear'd 
to  me,  the  Grievances  of  thefe  Men,  a  Voice.  If  their 
Country  will  give  that  Voice  a  candid  Hearing  ;  a!  t- 
lefs,  and  ill-condu6led  as  the  Plea  may  have  been, 
the  Merit  of  the  Caufe,  furely,  cannot  fail  to  procure 


them  fome  Redrefs. 
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In  the  Courfe  of  this  Inquiry  we  have  been  per- 
petually induc'd,  by  the  Force  of  Truth,  to  ap- 
plaud the  unbounded  Equity  and  Humanity  of  the 
Rritifh  Confiituticn.  We  have  feen  the  tender  Care 
it  has  of  the  Rights  of  the  lowed  Clafs  of  its  Sub- 
jefts.  Public  Happinefs  is  the  true  End  of  all  Go- 
vernment :  We  have  feen  how  diffufive  that  is  made 
by  the  EugliJJj  Government  ;  and  it  were  eafy  to 
fhow,  that  public  Wealth  and  Plenty,  from  whatever 
Source  it  arifes,  is  alfo  founded  in  public  Freedom. 

This  Conftitution  never  dies. — But  Kings,  who 
are  the  Plead  of  it,  are  mortal ;  and  after  all  the 
Precautions  taken  by  the  Conftitution,  very  much  of 
the  Temper  of  the  Government  will  depend  upon 
the  Difpofition  of  the  reigning  Prince.  As  that  is 
more  or  lefs  mild  and  equitable  ;  as  that  is  more 
or  lefs  friendly  to  the  Caufe  of  public  Liberty  -,  fo 
will  be  the  Government. — Laws  are  but  a  dead  Let- 
ter ;  and  of  very  doubtful  and  various  Interpretation. 
So  that  even  keeping  within  the  Limits  of  the  Con- 
ftitution, a  Government  may  be  more  or  lefs  mild, 
in  various  Degrees,  as  its  Laws  are  adminifter'd  with 
more  or  lefs  Rigour  •,  as  its  Penal  Laws,  in  particu- 
lar, are  inforc'd  with  more  or  lefs  Violence.  The 
King  gives  Adivity  to  the  Lavv^s  ♦,  Judges  and  Ma- 
giftrates  a<5t  by  his  Authority  -,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
his  Perfon :  It  is  by  thefe  Minifters,  that  a  King  of 
England  appears,  in  a  Manner,  in  Perfon  to  his 
People. 

It  may  fafely  be  taken  for  a  Rule,  that  the  Difpo- 
fition of  a  King  of  England  to  maintain  his  People's 
Rights  free  and  inviolable,  or  not,  may  be  coUeft- 
ed  from  the  Choice  he  makes  of  his  Judges  -,  and 
from  the  free,  or  obftrufted  Courfe  of  Juftice,  which 
prevails  in  his  feveral  Fligh  Courts  of  Judicature. — 
The  firft  Advances  to  arbitrary  Power,  the  firft  at- 
tacks upon  Liberty,  have  ever  been  made  in  thefe 
Courts.     Stretching  Penal  Laws  up  to  their  higheft 
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Pitch ;    involving  Men   under  various,  ftrain'd,   far 
fetch'd,  and   very  frequently  quite  illegal  Pretences, 
in  feverc  Profecutions  •,  bringing  them  under  terrible 
ConHfcations,    endlefs   Imprifonments,    Fines,    and 
Corporal  Punifliments,  intolerable  ;  feizing  Charters, 
and   deftroying  the   civil  Rights  of  the  Subjects  : 
Thefe  were  the  Ways,  by  which  the  public  Liberty 
was  firft  invaded,  under  the  feveral  Reigns  of  the 
Stuarts.     Befides   thefe   Violences,    praftis'd  in  the 
legal   Courts,     illegal    and    arbitrary    Courts  were 
eredted  i  and  throughout  theWhole  an  abandoned  Set 
of  Men  were  found,  to  aflume  the  Seat  and  Robe  of 
Juftice  ;  to  declare  that  to  be  Law,  which  the  King 
chofe  fhould  be  Law  ;  to  declare  that  to  be  Treafon, 
which  the  King  would    have  to  be  Treafon  :  And 
every  Man  was,  by  fome  means  or  other,  adjudg'd 
a  Delinquent,  who  oppos'd  himfelf,  with  any  Abili- 
ties, to  the  pernicious  Defigns  of  thofe  Princes.    The 
next  Step  was  to  declare  the  King's  Power  of  dif- 
penfing  with  the  Laws  to  be   legal.     And  the  next 
to  that  would,  probably,  have  been,  a  legal  Right  of 
making  Laws  too,  by  the  divine  Right  of  his  fole 
Authority.     But  it  Ifop'd  before  it  came  to  that : 
The  deluded,  unhappy  Prince  loft  his  Crown,  and 
the  People  fav'd  their  Liberties. 

"With  the  above  State  of  Things,  compare  the 
mild  and  equal  Courfe  of  Juftice,  under  the  Princes  of 
the  Houfc  of  Hanover  •,  and  I  may  add,  under  the 
Reign  ofQiieen  Ann.  Compare  the  Lenity  of  judicial 
Proceedings,  as  to  the  Execution  of  penal  Laws,  and 
the  Equity  obferv'd  in  all  Conteils,  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Subjeft,  in  the  two  Periods  of  Time. 
Let  the  Characters  and  Condud;  of  thofe  advanc'd 
under  the  Stuart  Reigns,  to  the  firft  Pofts  of  Judica- 
ture, be  compar'd  with  thofe  in  tlie  fame  Station, 
under  the  prefent  Reign.  That  is,  let  tiie  Worft  of 
Men  be  compar'd  with  the  Bell  -,  the  Jeffreys'^  of  the 
former  Reigns,  with  the  Talbot s  and  Hardicich  of  the 
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Other  ;  and  from  thefe  feveral  Comparifons,  Jet  a 
Judgment  be  form'd  of  the  difffrent  State  of  public 
Liberty,  in  thefe  Times  and  the  former,  and  the  dif- 
ferent Difpofitions  of  the  feveral  Princes,  as  to  the 
Rights  and  Freedom  of  their  Subje(5ls, 

As  a  King  of  England  appears  what  he  is,  as  a 
King,  and  what  are  his  Intentions,  with  refpedt  to  the 
Freedom  of  his  Subjefts,  by  the  AbiHties  and  Probi- 
ty of  his  Judges,  and  by  the  free  Courfe  he  leaves  to 
the  Laws  •,  fo  he  never  appears  fo  truly  what  he  is, 
as  a  Man,  as  when  a  defeated  Rebellion  throws  the 
Lives  of  Multitudes  of  his  offending  Subjects  into 
his  Power. 

If  ever  any  Rebellion  may  truly  be  cali'd  unnatural, 
the  late  Rebellion  was  fo  ;  not  only,  as  it  was  a  Re- 
belhon  againft  the  moft  mild  and  equitable  Govern- 
ment, that  ever  exifted  in  E'lgland ;  a  Government, 
that  had  never  given  any  of  its  Subjects  any  great 
Reafon  to  complain,  much  lefs  to  rebel ;  but  alfo  as 
it  was  enter'd  upon,  to  ferve  the  Purpofes  of  the 
ancient,  and  inveterate  Enemies  of  Britain.  The 
Wretches,  who  engag'd  in  it,  made  themfelves  the 
defpicable  Tools  of  a  little  Trick  of  French  Politicks. 
But  this  Rebellion  produc'd  an  Effeff,  httle  expect- 
ed by  thofe,  that  fet  it  on  foot :  It  prov'd  to  all  the 
World,  that  the  Nation,  almofl  to  a  Man,  was  too 
fenfible  of  the  true  Worth  of  the  Prince  and  Govern- 
ment it  was  under,  ever  to  exchange  them.  And 
that  diffufive  Spirit  of  Goodnefs,  which  has  been  fo 
fparing  of  Punifhment,  muft,  if  any  thing  can,  make 
ImpreTlions  of  Gratitude  and  Duty,  upon  the  whole 
offending  Faction,  and  all  its  fecret,  as  well  as  open 
A^dhcrents. 

After  the  Rebellion  was  fupprefs'd,  the  Sword  of 
J uftice  was  drawn  with  a  Hand  manifeflly  relud:ant; 
and  it  was  flieath'd  again  as  foon  as  drawn.  Com- 
pare the  Temper  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  that  of 
his  illuftrious  Father,  under  a  like  Circumftance  ; 
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compare,  I  fay,  the  Temper  of  thele  Princes,  par- 
doning the  greatly,  the  inconteftably,  guilty,  with 
the  Spirit  of  that  Government,  which  profan'd, 
which  delug'd  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  with  the  Blood 
of  the  Noble  and  Illuftrious  Innocent  i  with  the 
Bloods  of  Sidney  and  Ruffdl!  and  that  too,  by  the 
molt  diabolical  of  all  State  Villanies,  forg'd  Plots, 
and  proftituted  WitnelTes.  Compare  the  extenfive 
Mercy  of  a  George  to  his  rebellious  Subjedls,  with 
the  Blood- thirfty  Vengeance  of  a  James.  Read,  ex- 
amine the  dreadful  Executions,  which  follow'd  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth^  Defeat  \  and  then  tell  me,  which 
of  thefe  Princes  appears  to  be  the  true  Father  of  his 
People,  the  true  Friend  of  human  Kind,  and  which 
not. 

It  is  not  from  Declamation  and  Flourifh,  but  from 
Fa6ts  only,  that  a  true  Judgment  can  be  form'd,  as 
to  the  State  of  public  Liberty,  and  the  Difpofition  of 
Princes  to  maintain  it.  Never  was  Englijh  Liberty 
fo  extenfive  •,  never  was  it  fo  well  eflablifh'd,  as  at 
prefent.  Freedom  of  Property  •,  Freedom  of  Speech 
and  Judgment ;  Freedom  of  Confcience ;  all  thefe, 
are  now  in  their  higheil  State  of  Safety  and  Perfedi- 
on.  No  Hardftiips,  no  Severities,  are  brought  by 
this  Government  upon  any  of  them,  and  the  reign- 
ing Prince  has  given  all  the  Demonftradons,  that  a 
Prince  can  give,  of  his  Difpofition  to  maintain  them. 
No  Encroachments  of  Prerogative  appear  i  no  fevere 
A6ls  of  Power  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  Juftice. 

Strong  and  peremptory  Aflcrtions,  as  to  Mat- 
ters of  Faft,  are  no  Proofs,  let  them  come  from  whom 
they  will.  Examine  then ;  compare  Reign  with 
Reign  j.  bring  thefe  Fadts  to  a  fair  Trial  •,  point  out, 
if  it  can  be  done,  the  Circumftances  of  greater  Li- 
berty ;  fet  down  the  Time  when  it  happened  j  fhew 
the  Reign  under  which  Liberty  had  half  the  Extent 
and  Security,  as  it  has  had  under  the  prefent,  and 
the  late  Reign.     It  is  not  the  ancient  EugliJJj  Liberty 
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that  is  wanting  to  the  Happinefs  of  the  prefen^ 
Tinfies  •,  for  in  Point  of  Freedom,  we  vaftly  furpafs 
our  Fore- Fathers ;  but  it  is  in  the  fober  Senfe,  and 
the  plain  Honefiy  of  our  Ancefters,  that  we  are  fadly 
deficient. 

The  Monfter,  divine  Right,  that  mock  Divinity, 
which  afilim'd  the  Power  of  creating  and  annihilat- 
ing all  civil  Right,  by  the  mere  A6t  of  its  Will,  is 
efFedually  fubdued  ;  and  the  Rights  and  operative 
Power  of  the  feveral  Members  of  the  Common 
Wealth  are  fo  well  balanc'd  and  adjufted  •,  and  that 
Adjuftment  is  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  the  People 
have  all  the  Aflurances,  which  any  civil  Eflablifh- 
ment  can  poffibly  give  them,  of  the  Security  of  their 
Liberties. ^ — This  is  further  confirm'd,  by  the  favour- 
able Difpofition,  as  to  public  Liberty,  of  the  prefent 
Race  of  Princes,  manifefted  upon  every  occafion. 

When  it  is  faid,  that  the  Engli/h  Liberty  is  firmly 
eftablifh'd,  no  more  can  be  meant  by  it,  or  ought  to 
be  underilood,  than  this  •,  that  it  has  all  the  Stability, 
which  any  civil  Eftablifhment  can  give  it ;  and  that, 
{q  long  as  that  Eftablifhment  remains,  it  is  fecure. 

But  gay  and  flourifhing,  as  Liberty  and  its  Efta- 
blifhment may  appear,  a  corroding  Canker  preys  upon 
the  Root  of  this  fair  Flower,  and,  in  fome  unexpe(ft- 
ed  Moment,  it  will  fade  and  die  ! 

Thofe  perpetual  Jars,  between  the  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  civil  Rights  of  the  Subject,  which 
prov'd  the  Bane  of  public  Happinefs  thro'  a  long 
Courfe  of  Years,were  terminated  by  the  Revolution  ; 
and  that  Event  may  be  ccnfider'd  as  the  Birth  of  Li- 
berty. But  Frailty  and  Imperfeftion  mixes  itfelf  with 
every  thing  that  is  human.  Liberty  was  born  with 
the  Seeds  of  DilTolution :  At  its  very  Birth  it  receiv'd 
a  Contagion,  which  was  to  work  its  iinal  Ruin  ;  and 
as  the  political  Conftitution  has  encreas'd  in  Vigour, 
fo  has  the  latent  Poifon  exerted  it's  mortal  Influence 
with  augmented  Fury. 

The 
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The  young  Difcafe,  zihich  mujl  fubdue  at  Icngth^ 
Grows  10 Uh  il's    Croiuth,  and  Stnngthens   with   its 
Strength.  Pope. 

Luxury,  Parties,  Corruption,  and  national  Debts, 
make  the  fatal  Compofition  of  this  political  Poifon ! 

The  Revolution,  in  its  firlt  Kflablifhment,  found 
a  moli:  potent  Enemy  to  contend  with  :  The  Defence, 
it  Avas  nccefliated  to  make,  rais'd  the  national  Ex- 
pences,  beyond  what  almofb  any  Revenue  could  fup- 
ply,  which  could  be  rais'd  in  the  current  Year. 
And  hence  arofe  the  Necefllty,  either  real  or  fup- 
pos'd,  of  anticipating  the  Revenues,  by  felling,  or 
mortgaging  them.  This  created  public  Credit  ;  and 
thus  the  public  Safety  was  made  to  depend  upon  the 
mod  fludiuating  and  unfteady  of  all  things,  Opinion. 
As  that,  the  Opinion  of  the  public  Sufficiency  was 
more  or  lefs  prevalent.  Money  was  rais'd  upon  eafier 
or  harder  Terms. 

Parties  were,  in  the  mean  Time,  outrageous  and 
violent.  It  was  loon  found,  that  this  fame  Credic 
made  the  weak  Side  of  the  Government,  (as  it  ever 
will)  and  the  Bufmefs  of  Parties  was  to  attack  it  on 
this  weak  Side,  and  to  load  this  new  acquir'd  Credit 
with  all  the  Sufpicions  and  Difficulties  in  their  Power; 
and  that  they  did  with  a  ^  engeance.  If  any  one  will 
inform  himielf  of  the  high  Intcreft  allow'd,  and  the 
vafl:  Difcount  of  Twenty,  Thirty,  and  Forty  per 
Cent,  at  which  a  great  Part  of  the  public  Bargains 
were  tranfafted  ;  it  he  will  compute  too  the  aftonifli- 
ing  Effisd:  this  muft  have  had,  towards  augmenting 
the  national  Debt,  thro'  the  long  Track  of  Years,  for 
which  Inttreil  has  been  paid  ior  this  Extortion,  he 
v.'ill  fee  one  Inftance  of  the  Benetit,  which  Parties 
have  been  of  to  this  Nation. 

The  Houfe  of  Conmions  gave  Life  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  its  Operations,  by  the  Power  it  had 
of  providing   the  Supplies.     A    Majority,    in    that 
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Houfe,  determin*d  to  grant  none,  or  upon  fuch 
Terms  only,  as  could  not  be  comply'd  with,  put  an 
efFe6lual  Stop  to  all  the  Operations  of  the  State.  Thus 
the  little  Trick  of  difbreffing  an  Adminiftration  was 
foon  difcover'd ;  and  the  Remedy  to  this  Inconveni- 
ence was  as  foon  found,  and  fuccefsfully  applied. 
Money,  or  the  AdmifTion  to  a  Share  of  Power,  would 
prevail  with  fuch,  as  were  inacceffable  to  Argument. 
Patriots,  (my  Reader  will  obferve  I  am  only  fpeaking 
of  Patriots,  as  they  were  half  a  Century  ago,  (were 
venal,  and  to  be  bought.  This  Corruption  encreas'd 
the  Clamour  of  Parties  •,  and  the  Clamour  of  Parties, 
again,  encreas'd  both  the  Degree  and  Extent  of  Cor- 
ruption. Londoji^  and  the  Court ,  were  foon  found  to 
be  the  beft  Situation,  as  well  to  acquire  Wealth  with 
Eafe,  as  to  expend  it  in  Pleafure  and  Luxury. 

The  Nation,  which  had  warr'd  for  Defence  under 
the  Revolution  Reign,  took  the  Humour  to  fight 
for  Glory,  during  the  greateft  Part  of  that>  which 
fucceeded.  So  the  Millions  went  out,  and  the  Glory 
came  in,  with  great  Alacrity. — In  the  mean  time,  the 
national  Debt  was  growing  to  an  enormous  Size.  The 
Revenues  arifing  to  private  Perfons,  from  their 
feveral  Shares  in  the  public  Debt,  help'd  to  fupply 
the  Means  of  fupporting  an  encreafing  Luxury,  and 
a  high  Tafte  for  refin'd  Pleafures.  As  the  national 
Debt  encreas'd,  fo  the  feveral  Branches  of  the  Re- 
venues were  alfo  encreafing,  to  fupply  Funds  for  the 
Payment  of  the  Intereft,  or  Annuity,  to  the  public 
Creditors.  And  this  introduc'd  an  unlimited  Train 
of  Places  •,  and  thefe  Places  ferv'd  to  make  both 
Corruption  and  Luxury  more  extenfive,  and  the  in- 
exhauftable  Mine  of  public  Credit  was  to  pay  the 
whole  Reckoning. 

This  may  ferve  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  the 
Growth  and  Progrefs  of  that  Diftemper,  which  be- 
gins to  appear  with  mortal  Symptoms,  in  the  EngHJIj 
Conftitution. 

It 
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Ic  had  no  fooner  receivM  its  confirm'd  State  of 
Liberty,  but  it  found  a  Weaknefs  arifing,  by  the  De- 
generacy of  Vcrtue,  and  public  Spirit,  from  that 
very  Circumftance,  which  fecm'd  its  pecuHar  FeHci- 
ty,  the  cxtenfive  Power  of  the  Reprcfentatives  of  the 
People :  and  that,  without  any  Breach  made  in  the 
Conflitution  ;  without  any  Encroachment  made  by 
one  of  its  Members  upon  another,  or  any  Violence 
offer'd  to  the  particular  Freedom  of  any  Individual. 
The  Conflitution  is  not  maim'd,  but  it  is  fickly.  And 
tho'  the  prefent  prevailing  Corruption  might,  proba- 
bly, in  time  to  come,  throw  the  whole  Liberty  of 
Britain  into  the  Power  of  an  afpiring  Prince,  condu6b- 
ed  by  an  able  and  enterprizing  Miniilcr,  a  Charles 
and  a  Strafford ;  yet  that  is  a  remote  Fear,  in  Com- 
parifon  of  the  more  immediate  Danger,  which  the 
whole  Conflitution  feems  to  be  in,  of  finking  intire, 
under  the  immenfe  Load  of  its  own  Debt. 

It  might  prove  a  very  unhappy  Delufion  to  ima- 
gine, from  the  Facility  with  which  Money  is  con- 
ftantly  rais'd  by  the  Government,  that  there  can  be 
no  Danger,  in  adding,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
monflrous  and  unnatural  Credit,  which  is  given  to 
the  Public.  Private  Men,  very  frequently,  fupport 
the  Glare  and  Splendor  of  Wealth  and  Credit,  to  the 
very  Hour  of  Bankruptcy. — And  tho'  I  am  confident, 
that  the  Public  is  under  no  immediate  Danger,  (as 
the  War  is  at  an  End)  of  any  Failure  of  Credit,  yet  it 
is  furely  high  time  to  confider,  that  it  is  even  at  pre- 
fent arriv'd  to  fuch  a  Point,  as  fcts  our  Danger  be- 
fore us  in  a  flrong  Light.  We  are  not  indeed  fallen  ; 
nor,  if  we  will  prudently  and  cautioufly  recede,  are 
we  in  Danger  of  falling  •,  but  the  Precipice  is  before 
our  Eyes,  a  few  Steps  tarther  might  be  fatal  •,  an'l  the 
extrcam  Danger  of  our  Situation  can  be  calmly  con- 
fider'd,  only  while  we  are  in  a  State  of  Safety.  Upon 
the  very  Brink  ol  the  Precipice  our  Hcids  will  turn 
giddy,  and,  but  to  look  at  it  then,  will  precipitate 
our  Fall. 
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The  firfl  Million,  borrow'd  upon  a  mortgag'd  Re- 
venue, taken  in  all  its  Confequences,  made,  perhaps, 
the  firft  Step  to  the  Diffolution  of  this  Government. 
There  is  a  iV"^  plus  ultra  in  taxing ;  there  is,  I  pre- 
fume,  fome  Limitation  to  the  Spring  of  public  Cre- 
dit ;  it  has  Tome  Bound,  beyond  which,  if  it  be 
ftrain'd,  it  will  break. — Is  it  fafe  to  prove  the  very 
utmoll  Stretch  it  will  bear  ?  And  yet,  in  the  prefent 
State  of  the  national  Debt,  what  Refources  has  the 
Public  of  any  Extent,  without  putting  the  Whole  to 
the  Hazard  ?  The  Mafs  of  this  Debt  is  already  fo  im- 
menfe,  that  was  it  to  fall,  it  muft  inevitably  bury 
the  Conftitution,  and  all  Property  of  every  Kind, 
under  its  Ruins :  At  leaft,  it  feems  not  a  mere  im.agi- 
nary  Fear,  that  no  lefs  than  this  .would  be  the  Cori- 
fequence.  And  if,  by  any  Excefs  of  minifterial  Pro- 
digality, or  any  other  Means,  however  necelTary,  it 
ihould  be  ftill  augmented  ;  the  Ruin,  occafion'd  by 
its  Fall,  would  be  flill  more  fatally  extenfive.  For 
there  is  no  evaporating  eighty,  or  a  hundred  Millions, 
without  any  other  Effedl,  than  the  particular  Lofs  of 
the  Proprietors  ofthofe  Millions.  The  Sponge,  when- 
ever it  is  apply'd,  will  not  be  able  to  cancel  fo  dex- 
terouily  •,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  feparate  Inte- 
reft,  in  a  Time  of  univerfal  Defolation. 

The  firft  notorious  Breach  made  in  this  Credit 
mufl:  prove  fatal.  A  Breach,  once  made,  could  not 
be  ftop'd,  before  fuch  a  Deluge  of  Mifchief  would 
pour  in  as  would  overwhelm  ail.  The  particular  Cre- 
dit of  every  Man  in  the  Kingdom  would  be,  at  leaft, 
fufpended,  if  not  ruin'd  ;  and  a  total  Stop  to  the  Cir- 
culation of  all  Specie  muft  take  Place.  And  it  is 
thefe,  the  free  Circulation  of  Specie,  and  the  Integri- 
ty of  Credit,  or  mutual  Confidence,  that  form  the 
real  Bands  of  Society.  Civil  Union  is  conneded  by 
thefe  Ligatures  ;  and  thefe,  once  failing,  the  whok 
Syftem  would  not  barely  be  relax'd,  but  disjoin'd 
and  abolifti'd.  With  thefe,  feveral  other  fatal  Cir- 
cumftances  would  not  fail  to  co-operate  :  A  State  of 
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Anarchy,  of  univerfal  Plunder  and  Deflrucflion  would 
fiicceed  •,  and  any  Power,  that  civil  Authority  could, 
oppofe  to  this  univerfal  Uproar  and  Confufion,  would 
be  as  vain,  as  an  Attempt  to  calm  the  Sea  in  a 
Storm.  All  civil  Authority  mud  be  loft  -,  and  a  to- 
tal DilTolution  of  Government  could  not  but  infue. 
Tiie  Aplication  of  any  Degree  of  military  Power 
would,  perhaps,  be  ineffectual  -,  befidcs,  that  fuch  a 
Remedy,  were  it  practicable,  might  probably  prove 
almoft  as  bad  as  the  Difeafe, 

If  thefe  Apprehenfions  have  any  Foundation  in 
Reafon,  then  the  Security,  and  ot  Courfe  the  true 
Value  of  all  Property  of  every  Kind,  rifes  or  falls,  as 
the  national  Debt  advances  or  diminifhes.  As  it  ad- 
vances, the  Safety  of  the  Whole  becomes  more  preca- 
rious :  As  that  Debt  decreafes,theWhole  becomes  more 
fecure,  and  of  Courfe  of  higher  Value.  Sothat,confider'd 
only  in  this  Light,  without  reckoning  the  excefTive 
Burthen  brought  upon  Trade,  and  the  Intereft  of 
private  Perfons,  by  the  Multitude  of  additional 
Taxes,  which  muft  be  produc'd  to  fupport  an  ad- 
vancing Debt ;  without  reckoning  the  national  Weak- 
nefs  and  Debility,  which  advance  yearly,  as  the 
Debt  encreafes  •,  without  giving  the  full  Weight  to 
thcfe,  and  many  other  Confiderations,  which  yet  are 
of  the  laft  Moment  and  Importance  j  and  confidering 
the  national  Debt,  only  as  affefting  the  Security  of 
all  Property,  and  the  Prefen'ation  of  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  intire  ;  it  feems  to  include  the  proper  Intereft 
oi  every  fingle  Engliflj  Subject,  to  have  the  Nation, 
and  with  that  his  own  particular  Intereft,  exonerated, 
by  juft  and  proper  Degrees  of  that  Burthen,  which 
threatens  Ruin  to  the  Whole.  Land,  or  real  Eftate, 
is  a  Kind  of  Property  of  all  others  the  moft  ftable  j 
and  is  that,  which,  of  all  others,  would,  under  fuch  a 
Cataftrophe,  be  the  moi^  remotely  affcdled.  And  yet 
the  Pofitflion  of  this  Kind  of  Property  would  be  fo 
precarious,  under  a  DilTolution  of  Government,  that, 
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was  the  national  Debt  augmented  twenty  or  thirty 
Millions,  it  might  reafonably  be  queftion*d,  whether 
the  beft  landed  Eftate  in  E?igland,  with  the  cleareft 
legal  Title,  would  be  worth  four  Years  purchafe,  up- 
on a  juft  Eftimation  of  all  Hazards. 

Under  a  free  Government,  fuch  as  is  the  Britijh, 
every  Man's  private  Intereft  is  included  in  the  Safety 
and  Profperity  of  his  Country,  and  cannot  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  Every  Man  muft,  whether  he  will  or 
not,  take  the  fame  Chance  with  his  Country  •,  he  mufl 
ftand  or  fall  with  it.  So,  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  the 
national  Debt  is,  in  EfFedl,  as  much  a  Debt  and  In- 
cumbrance upon  every  Man's  Efbate,  as  if  all  the 
Lands  in  the  Kingdom  were  mortag'd  for  the  Pay- 
ment of  it.  Every  Merchant's  and  Tradefman's  par- 
ticular Credit  is  animated  by  the  public  Credit,  and 
mufl  expire  with  it.  A  Bankruptcy  of  the  pub- 
lic Credit  would  be,  probably,  a  Bankruptcy  to  every 
Individual. 

The  Return  of  Peace  once  more  puts  it  into  our 
Power  •,  I  fear  I  muft  add,  but  barely  puts  it  into 
our  Power,  to  fave  ourfelves  from  total  Ruin.  To 
attempt  this  is  not  only  a  Duty,  which  every  Man 
owes  to  his  Country,  but  he  alfo  owes  it  to  himfelf  ; 
to  his  own  particular  Interetl  •,  to  his  own  Family. 
And  that,  which  is  thus  the  Duty  and  Interefl  of  all, 
can  only  be  effedcd  by  the  united  Concurrence  of  all  j 
for  if  the  Experience  of  repeated  Trials  can  have 
fail'd  to  evince  it,  a  very  little  Confideration  of  the 
Nature  of  Things  will  prove,  that  all  Attempts  to 
redrefs  national  Grievances,  by  playing  of?  Party  a- 
gainfl  Party,  will  ever  be  fo  far  from  effefling  a 
Cure,  that  it  will  conftantly  and  invariably  encreafe' 
and  inflame  the  E)ifeafe.  The  People  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are,  by  the  Conftitution,  of  too  great  Dignity, 
to  be  either  effeftually  ruin'd,  or  fav'd  from  impend- 
ing Ruin,  but  by  themfelves.  Nor  can  it  ever  be 
in  the  Power  of  any  Party,  or  feparate  Body  of  them, 
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however  confiderable  in  their  Abilities,  or  howev^er 
upright  and  difinterefted  in  their  Intentions,  to  efft;<5t 
any  confiderable  Redrefs  to  the  public  Gr-evances,  if 
the  general  Endeavour,  or  at  leaft  Acquiefcence  of  the 
PubHc  itfelf,  does  not  concur  or  co-optrate  with  them. 

There  are  in  Nature  no  other  Means  of  pubhc 
Safety  and  Profperity,  under  a  free  Government,  than 
what  arife  from.  Union.  As  a  free  People  perfeAly 
united,  form,  of  all  others,  the  ftrongeft  and  firmeft 
Eftablifhment  ;  fo  the  Difunion  of  a  free  People 
makes  a  Weaknefs  in  Government  the  moft  threat- 
ning,  and  its  Duration  is  the  m.oft  precarious  of  any 
other.  The  more  extenfive,  the  more  perfedt  the 
State  of  public  Liberty  is  made,  by  any  political  Con- 
ftitution  ;  fo  much  the  more  is  that  Conftitution  enfee- 
bled and  indanger'd  by  the  Difunion  of  its  Members 
or  Subjefts. 

An  abfolute  or  defpotick  Government,  as  it  is 
founded  in  Power,  fo  it  has  always  within  itfelf  the 
Means  to  enforce  a  SubmifTion  to  its  Determinations. 
Force  fupplies  the  Place  of  free  and  rational  Harmo- 
ny -,  Difcontents  dare  not  vent  themfelves,  even  in  a 
Whifper  ;  and  the  People,  however  intolerable  their 
Grievances  may  be,  have  not  Weight  enough  to  pro- 
cure for  themfelves  Redrefs,  or  to  clog,  or  impede 
the  Operations  of  the  State,  for  the  want  of  it.  Their 
Efforts  are  as  much  defpis'd,  as  their  Complaints  are 
unpitied  by  their  Governors.  But  under  a  free  Go- 
vernment, tho'  the  different  Sentiments  of  contend- 
ing Parties  may  be  contefted  with  great  Spirit  and 
Vivacity,  and  tho'  that  Contention,  or  rather  the 
very  Capacity  of  contending,  is  a  Proof  of  the  pub- 
lic Freedom  i  yet  fuch  Contentions  are  always  ha- 
zardous, and  if  they  don't  foon  fubfide,  mud  prove 
fatal  to  public  Liberty — A  free  People  difuniting, 
depart  from  the  firft  Principle  of  their  Eltablifhment : 
They  fiibvert  the  very  Bafis  of  their  Conftitution  ♦, 
and  if  a  free  Government,  under  fuch  Circunillances 
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be  prefcrvM  from  degenerating,  or  is  kept  from  ex- 
piring, it  can  only  be  eifecled  by  palliating  Means  ; 
by  fuch  Means  as  muft,  in  the  End,  prove  fatal. 
•    A  little  Attention  to  the  party  Difputes,  and  their 
Confequences,  by  which  thefe  Nations  have  Deen  dif- 
tradled,  for  more  than  half  a  Century,  will  abundantly 
prove  and  confirm  the  above  Obfervations.     What 
elfe  has  prevaii'd  during  that  long  Period,  but  con- 
tinual Jealoufy,  Diftraclion  and  Animofity,  between 
the  Parties  in  Po\ver  and  out  of  it  ?  And  between  the 
People,  divided  and  difunited  by  a  fierce,  implicit, 
and  ftupid  Attachment,  the  Dogma  of  their  feveral 
Leaders  ?  The  Hiftory  of  that  Period  amounts  to  lit- 
tle  more,  than  the  Fliftory  of  the  Contentions,  De- 
feats and  Triumphs  of  Parties. — To  this  one  fingle 
Objeft,  the  Contention  of  Parties,  has  all  the  little 
"Wit  and  Writing  of  the  prefent  Age  been  connn'd  •, 
and  if  that  was  all  the  Mifchief,  it  would  not  indeed 
be  worth  complaining  of.    But  in  the  univerfal  Cla- 
mour and  Outrage  of  Parties,  more  particularly  when 
they  are  agitated  by  any  violent  Emotion  of  Zeal,  or 
political  Frenzy,   as  total  a  Depravation  of  human 
Nature,  as  total  an  Extindlion  of  every  thing  that 
looks  like  Reafon,  Morals,  and  Religion,  takes  Place, 
as  can  be  exhibited  in  the  Perfon  of  the  mofb  de- 
plorable Tenant  of  a  Mad-houfe. 

A  Year  of  Peftilence  or  Fam.ine  could  not  prove 
fo  incurable,  fo  irrecoverable  a  Calamity  to  this  Na- 
tion, as  is  conftantly  the  EfFe6t  of  a  hotly  contefted 
general  Eledicn.  Every  Good,  that  Government  is 
intended  to  produce,  or  is  capable  of  producing,  be- 
comes defeated  ;  every  Obligation,  every  Enjoyment 
of  the  focial  Sort,  becomes  annull'd  and  extinguifli- 
ed  i  and  the  lavage  Iroquois  or  Hottentots  are  not 
more  compleatly  devoid  of  Morals,  Order,  Decency, 
and  civiiiz'd  Manners,  than  are  the  Englifio  under  fuch 
a  Circumftance  :  As  is  but  too  evident  in  the  atroci- 
ous Venality,  Proftitution,  and  Perjury  of  one  Party  ; 
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and  the  Lies,  Slander,  Drunkennefs,  and  Madnefs  of 
the  other.  Between  them  both,  and  throughout  both, 
all  Converfation  becomes  imbitter'd,  fufpicious,  and 
invidious  -,  the  Faith  of  Friend  (hips  violated  and  in- 
curably disjointed  ;  the  Peace  and  Harmony  of  Fa- 
mihes  mortally  wounded  -,  the  Intercfts  of  Tradef- 
men,  and  of  all  who  depend  for  their  SubHftence  upon 
the  general  good  Will  of  their  Neighbours,  cruelly 
and  opprefTively  invaded-,  Health  dellroy'dj  Honour, 
Confcience,  and  Fortunes  diflipated.  In  a  Word, 
every  Dictate  of  Gratitude  j  every  Confideration  of 
perfonal  Independency ;  every  Suggellion  of  Senfe, 
Moderation,  and  Vertuc,  totally  eras'd  and  oblite- 
rated. Such  are  the  fatal  Effects,  and  that  invaria- 
bly, of  our  hot  party  Contentions!  And,  tofum  up 
all,  it  may  be  affirm'd,that  the  Malice  of  Man,  aided 
by  the  Suggeftion  oi  the  Devil,  could  not  produce 
from  any  other  fingle  Caufe,  by  any  Artifice,  EfFefts 
fo  compleatly  deftrudive  to  Reafon,  Liberty,  and 
Truth,  as  arife  from  our  ele(5tioning  Madnefs. 

Give  me,  kind  Heaven !  for  myfelf  and  my  Pof- 
terity,  the  fober  Slavery  of  Turkey,  in  Preference  to 
this  Kind  of  Freedom  •,  or  of  any  Good  to  Society, 
which  can  be  procur'd  by  fuch  detellable  Means  ! 

And  yet,  it  feems,  all  this  is  no  more,  than  an  In- 
dication of  our  Freedom  ;  and  the  rancorous  Up- 
roar of  Parties  paflcs  fmoothly  in  the  Language  of 
one  of  them,  for  a  glorious  Stand  for  Liberty  •,  and 
in  the  Court  Diaicdt  of  the  other,  for  Loyalty,  and  a 
dutiful  Attachment  to  the  Sovereign.  If  I  was  to  fee 
a  Man  beating  himfelf  in  good  earned,  and  fetching 
Blood  away  from  his  Body,  by  the  Force  and  Since- 
rity of  hi^  Blows  •,  it  would  indeed  amount  to  a  full 
Proof,  that  his  Hands  were  not  tied  :  But  if  no  other 
Intention  was  to  be  ferv'd,  but  barely  to  prove  he  was 
not  Hand-cufF'd,  I  fhould  fufpect  a  little  the  Sound- 
nefs  of  his  Head,  whatever  Compliments  I  mif^ht 
make  to  the  Freedom  of  his  Fills. 
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The  Union  of  Limbs  and  Members  in  the  natural 
Body,  and  their  acting  uniformly,  for  the  Good  and 
Prefervation  of  the  corporeal  Syftem,  is  not  more  na- 
tural, is  not  more  efientially  necefTary  to  Self-Prefer- 
vation,  than  the  harmonious  Concurrence  of  every 
Member  of  a  free  State  in  the  Order,  CEconomy, 
Morals,  and  Integrity  of  the  Public,  is  to  the  Life 
and  Exiftence  of  a  free  political  Syftem.  A  free  Peo- 
ple, divided  and  oppofing  one  another,  is  in  Fad; 
fighting  one  Hand  againft  the  other  :  The  Blows  they 
give  in  fuch  a  Conflidt  fall  upon  themfelves  ;  'tis 
their  own  proper  Strength  they  are  wafting ;  their 
own  vital  Spirits  they  are  exhaufting  *,  their  own 
Blood  they  are  expending  •,  and  the  Wounds  they 
give  themfelves,  in  this  untatural  Combat,  if  cura- 
ble at  all,  can  only  be  cur'd  at  their  own  Expence. 

Thus  that  Corruption,  that  infatiable  Avarice  of 
Places  and  Power,  which  gives  Life  and  Energy  to 
thefe  unnatural  Contentions  ;  that  Corruption,  which 
at  one  Time  fets  Parties  into  a  Ferment,  and  a  little 
after  ftupifies  them  into  Repofe,  draws  its  whole 
Nourilhment  from  the  pubhc  Treafure.  And  the 
Septennial  Farces,  exhibited  for  public  Amufement, 
whatever  Air  of  Generofity  may  be  alTum'd,  or  how- 
ever courteous  and  condelcending  the  chief  Adtors 
may  appear,  muft,  in  the  End,  be  paid  for  by  the 
Speftators,  and  that  dearly  too. 

Corruption  is  the  epidemical  Diftemper  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  Infecftion  is  become  general,  and  its  Uni- 
vc-rfality  makes  its  Cure  as  defperate  as  it  is  neceffary. 
But  it  rages  moft  in  thofe  Boroughs  and  Counties, 
where  the  Influences  of  the  Parties  are  neareft  to  a 
State  of  Equilibrium.  The  Weight  of  this  turns  the 
Scale  •,  and  a  Superiority,  obtainable  by  no  better 
Means,  makes  the  Point  of  Merit  to  be  determin'd 
between  them.  Some  little  Truce,  in  behalf  of  com- 
mon Senfe,  may  be  obferv'd  to  take  Place,  where- 
cver  one  Party  is  in  full  PofTeflionj  and   the  other 
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compleatly  routed.  And  it  iurpaiTes  my  Comprc- 
hcnfion,  how  it  can  be  a  Matter  worth  tiie  Notice 
of  a  difinterefted  Man,  which  of  the  two  is  in  Poffef- 
fion,  fo  that  one  be  in  quiet  PoflelTion. 

But  in  general,  a  State  of  conftant  Warfare  is  main- 
tain'd  between  them  ;  they  have  almofl:  every  where 
deputies  and  Fadtors,  certain  political  Pimps  and 
Procurers,  whofe  Bufmefs  it  is  to  debauch  the  Peo- 
ple, to  the  requifite  Degree  of  Proftitution,  for  the 
Ufe  and  Behoof  of  their  Principals.  The  Whole  of 
this  goodly  Occupation  is  very  happily  exprefs'd  by 
this  fliort,  but  fignificant  Phrafe,  making  an Intereft. 
Thefe  Intereft-making  Agents  are  very  expert  and 
alTiduous ;  perfedt  Artifts  in  their  way  ;  and  whether 
the  faid  Intereft  is  to  be  rais'd  by  a  judicious  Appli- 
cation of  Money  and  Places,  or  by  the  more  plaufible 
Pracftices  of  popular  Pretences,  and  the  Declamati- 
ons of  Patriotifm,  it  comes  all  to  a  Reckoning  :  An 
Intereft  is  the  Objedt,  and  the  Intereft-making  Par- 
ties differ,  but  as  PolTefllon  differs  from  Reverfion  ; 
what  one  has  in  Hand,  the  other  has  in  fure  and  cer- 
tain Hope ',  and  were  they  to  change,  were  thofe 
that  are  in,  to  be  out,  and  thofe  that  are  out,  to  be 
in,  the  only  Diftercnce  would  be  this,  that  juft  the 
fame  Parts  would  be  play'd  over  again,  by  different 
Ad:ors.  The  Part  and  Speech  of  a  Quondam  Place- 
man would  be  occupy'd  by  a  Patriot,  and  the  difcard- 
ed  Place-man  would,  in  his  turn, 

— Bdloiv  out  for  Rome  and  for  bis  Ccur.trs\ 
And  mouth  at  Caviar  '////  bcfhakes  the  Senate. 

Addifon. 

In  Days  of  Yore,  here  and  there,  a  fupcrior  Ge- 
nius us'd  to  light  upon  the  Difcovery,  that  all  Man- 
kind were  Rafcals  at  the  Bottom,  and  that  Self  intereft 
was  the  ruling  Principle  in  every  Man  :  And  tho'  the 
Sagacity  of  a  Statefman  might  be  able  to  dcted  the 
Fallacy  of  Virtue,  public  Spirit,  and  the  romantick 
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Notion  of  loving  one's  Country,  yet  he  kept  the  Dif- 
'covery  to  himfelf,  and  in  the  mean  Time  lerv'd  his 
own  Purpoles,  by  cultivating  and  directing,  for  the 
public  Benefit,  Notions  which  had  no  Influence  upon 
his  own  Mind. 

But  in  this  enlighten'd  Age  the  whole  Myflery  is 
laid  open.  However  we  came  at  the  Knowledge, 
we  are  ail  to  a  Man,  it  feems,  too  wife  to  Sacrifice 
the  fubftantial  Goods,  Wealth,  Luxury  and  Power, 
to  the  empty  Sounds  of  a  few  chimerical  and  explod- 
ed Notions.  "  The  Dignity  of  Vice  is  loft,"  and  the 
meerefl  Booby  in  a  Borough  now  difdains  to  be  4ed 
away  from  his  Intereft  by  empty  Sounds,  by  Noti- 
ons, v/hich  he  too  can  detedt.  Venality  is  the  Word ; 
*'  not  to  be  corrupted  is  the  Shame"  ;  not  to  be  of 
Confequence  enough  to  attrad:  corrupt  Application, 
the  only  dreaded  Reproach :  Every  Man's  Vote  is  a 
Part  of  his  trading  Stock,  and  his  Bufinefs  is,  to  lay 
it  out  to  the  beft  Advantage. 

By  the  Contention  of  Parties,  and  their  violent  and 
corrupt  Methods  of  profecuting  their  feveral  Interefts, 
the  Electors,  even  the  loweft  amongft  them,  have 
been  fo  long  accuftom'd  to  find  their  Votes  lucrative, 
that  they  are  even  in  Love  with  Venality.  They  are 
to  the  full  as  ready  to  receive  corrupt  ImprefTions, 
as  any  can  be  to  offer  them  :  the  true  Ufe  and  Im- 
portance of  their  Privileges  are  not  fo  much  as 
known  by  them ;  and  they  even  form  Schemes  to 
raife  and  foment  Contefts  and  Oppofitions,  with  no 
otherView  but  to  enhance  the  Value  of  their  Suffrages. 

W^hile  a  Difpofition,  fo  directly  deftruftive  of  Ver- 
tue  and  Union,  prevails  thro'  all  Ranks  of  People, 
all  Attempts  to  fave  the  Nation  from  Ruin,  by 
changing  tlie  Perfons  of  Miniflers,  will  be  fruitlefs  ; 
for  tho'  the  Perfons  Adminiftring  be  chang'd,  yet  the 
Maxims  and  Meafures  of  Adminiftration  m,uft  remain 
invariably  the  fame.  Take  a  new  Set  of  Minifters 
once  a  Month,  till  every  Man  in  the  Kingdom   has 
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had  his  Turn  •,  and  v/hcn  that  is  done  to  no  Pur- 
pofe,  bring  into  the  firft  Ports  ot  Adminiilration 
an  Angel  trom  Heaven,  (depriv'd  of  the  Powers  of 
working  Miracles)  and  let  that  Angel  be  traduc'd 
and  vilified  -,  let  it  be  given  out,  by  Ibme  namelefs 
Scribler,  in  the  modern  Stile,  that  our  Counterfeit 
G — d— n  A — g — 1  is  a  M — n — r  of  S — t— n  •,  that 
another  namelels  fomebody  had  feen  his  Clo — n  F — t ; 
the  People  would  take  Fire  upon  no  better  Authori- 
ty -,  particular  Men  would  find  their  Account  in 
raifing  againft:  him  an  Oppofition  -,  all  Confidence 
would  be  loft,  and  Corruption  alone  could  fupply 
the  Place  of  it. 

How  far  particular  Men  in  Power  may  or  may 
not    be   favourable  to  the  Caufe  of  Corruption,  is 
hardly  poflible  to  diftinguifh  :  We  can  have  no  Rule 
to  judge  by,  fince  in  the  prefent  State  of  Things,  it 
is  but  too  apparent,  that  Corruption  is  the  only  Me- 
dium of  Government  j     the  Means  by  which  alone 
that  Diftrufl:  and  Unpopularity,  which  by  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Parties  flick  clofe  to  all  Men  in  Power 
without  Diftindtion,  can  be  balanc'd  and  kept  under. 
If  a  bad  Minifter  is  corrupt  out  of  Choice,  an  honeft 
Miniller  mud  be  fo  out  of  Neceflity  •,  nor  can  he  be 
otherwife   by  any   other   Means,   than  by  the  free, 
uncorrupted  Concurrence  of  the  feveral  Conftituents 
of  the  legiQative  Authority.     Concurrence  mull  be 
obtain'd  •,  a  Majority   mult  acquiefce  in  fome  Mea- 
fures  or  other  -,  or  Government  mud  be  at  a  Stand, 
and   the  Terms  of  Acquiefcence  mud  reft  upon  the 
Honour,  or  Venality  of  that  Majority  :  Such  1  erms, 
as  they  will  acl  upon,  muft  be  comply'd  with  i  nor 
can  any  Degree  ot  Addrefs,  or  Integrity  in  the  Mini- 
fters,  make  it  otherwife. 

And  if  by  the  Eftablifliment  the  Conftituents  of 
legiflativc  Authority,  or  of  any  Member  of  legiflative 
Authority,  arc  elected  by  the  People,  then  the  pre- 
vailing Scnfe  of  that  People,  as  to  public  Spirit,  Li- 
berty, 
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berty,  and  Independence,  or  the  Degeneracy  and 
Difregard  of  thefe,  may  be  collefted  trom  the  Con- 
du6t  of  thofe  they  m?-ke  Choice  of  for  their  Repre- 
lentatives,  and  the  Terms  and  Conditions  upon 
which  they  are  ele6ted.  So  that  the  Root  of  Cor- 
ruption refts  at  laft  in  the  Degeneracy  of  the  People. 

Some  Men  muft  necefTarily  be  intruded  with  the 
Power  of  Adminiftration,  and  the  Conftiturion  has 
guarded  by  various  means  againft  any  notorious,  or 
fatal  Abufe  of  that  Power.  Yet  notwithftanding  this, 
Minifters  and  their  Ways  cannot  be  too  attentively 
infpeded  by  thofe,  whofe  Duty  it  is  to  be  Guardians 
of  the  Liberty  and  Revenues  of  the  PubHc.  But 
Reafon  and  Experience  concur  to  demonftrate,  that 
this  cannot  be  done  to  any  good  Purpofe,  by  the  in- 
difcriminate  Oppofition  of  a  Party  ;  which  will  ever 
do  as  little  real  Service  within  Doors,  as  it  never  fails 
to  do  Mifchief  without :  But  it  can  only  be  efFefted 
by  a  candid  difpalTionate,  unbiafs'd,  and  difinterefted 
Attention  to  public  Meafures ;  and  a  firm,  immove- 
ableDetermination  to  oppofe,  or  acquiefce  indifferent- 
ly, as  Reafon  and  Confcience  diftate,  let  the  firft 
Mover  of  fuch  Meafures  be  who  he  will,  in  Power 
or  out  of  it. 

The  Reins  of  Adminiftration  muft  however  be 
trufled  in  fome  Hands.The  Affairs  of  Government  are 
complicated  and  intricate,  and  fome  Candour,  fome 
Temper  muft  be  obferv'd  •,  feme  Allowance  muft  be 
made  to  thofe  who  hold  them  -,  fome  Confidence 
muft  be  plac'd  in  them,  or  it  is  very  obvious  how 
the  Want  will  be  fupply'd. 

The  Queftion  is,  who  may  be  trufted  with  any 
Degree  of  Safety  to  the  Public  ?  Not  a  Man  in  the 
Kingdom,  v/ho  has  hitherto  appear'd  upon  the 
Stage  of  public  A6tion  -,  if  we  are  to  form  implicitly 
our  Opinions  of  public  Characters,  from  the  Repre- 
fentations  of  party  Writers.  By  the  Management  of 
thefe  Gentlemen,  and   that  Authority,  which  to  the 

Reproach 
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Reproach  and  Infamy  of  Decency  and  common  Scnfe 
they  have  acquir'd,  and  domineeringly  exert,  not  a 
Man,  entering  into  the  Service  of  the  PubHc,  can 
fupport  any  Kind  of  Reputation  with  the  People 
above  a  Month  or  two.  Half  a  Sefilons  of  Parlia- 
ment annihilates  it  compleatly  •,  tho'  that  Reputa- 
tion is  the  only  Means  by  which  he  can  do  them 
honed  Service. 

Notwithflanding  the  great  perfonal  Worth,  and 
matchlefs  Abilities  of  the  late  Lord  Orfcrd,  his  Ad- 
minillration,  by  what  Means  is  not  for  me  to  fay, 
became  fo  unpopular,  that  his  Retreat  from  Power 
was  quite  neceffary,  under  a  Government  fo  popular 
as  the  Engli/h.  No  Minifter,  let  his  Abilities  be  what 
they  will,  can  fucceflively  ferve  his  Country,  if  he 
labours  under  a  general  Difefteem,  however  thatDif- 
efteem  may  be  in  the  main  undeferv'd. 

The  Oppofition  to  that  great  Minifter  had,  for  its 
Leaders,  feveral  noble  Perfons  of  the  firft  Eminence, 
as  to  Rank,  Fortune  and  Abilities  ;  and  thefe  Gen- 
tlemen, as  they  had  the  Concurrence  of  a  very  great 
Part  of  the  Kingdom  in  their  Oppofition,  fo  were 
they  in  as  high  a  Degree  of  popular  and  general  Ef- 
teem,  as  perhaps  any  fet  of  Gentlemen  will  ever  be 
in  Time  to  come.  No  Demonftration  of  public 
Spirit,  ot  an  Abhorrence  of  Corruption, of  an  unbiafs'd 
Attachment  to  the  Honour  and  Litereft  of  their 
Country,  was  defe6live  •,  but  their  real  Patriotifm  was 
inconteltable. — I  prefume  it  was  not  delir'd,  or  in- 
tended, either  by  the  noble  Perfons  themfelves,  or 
their  Adherents,  that  their  Eloquence  ihould  be  for 
ever  employ'd  in  fighting  the  Air,  under  the  Form 
of  an  Oppofition  \  but  the  Point  aim'd  at  by  both 
undoubtedly  was,  that  by  difplacing  an  obnoxious  Mi- 
nifter, room  fhould  be  madcfor  his  noble  Opponents, 
to  a(ft  with  fuperior  Abilities  or  Integrity,  tor  the 
Benefit  oi  their  Country. — The  obnoxious  great  Man 
was  accordingly  remov'd,  and  thofe  very  Gentlemen 

were 
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were  plac'd  near  the  Throne,  were  invefted  in  Of- 
fices of  Power  and  Importance,  who  feem'd  recom- 
mended to  them  by  the  almoft  concurrent  Voice  of 
the  People :  And  Vv^hat  was  the  Confequence  ?  Their 
Popularity  vanifh'd  intirely  before  the  Wax  of  their 
Patents  was  cold  ;  they  had  hardly  appear'd  twice  at 
St.  yrmcs's,  before  they  were  as  liberally  revil'd  and 
defam'd,  as  any  the  ftauncheft  Veteran  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  Corruption  ever  could  be :  Their  Hearts  were 
condemn'd,  before  their  Intentions  could  be  known 
by  their  Adions  -,  and  the  Merit  of  many  Years  Ser- 
vice, in  the  Caufe  of  Liberty,  was  almoft  inftantane- 
oufly  expung'd,  by  the  malignant  Breath  of  Slander 
and  Scurrihty. 

If  the  feveral  eminent  Pcrfonages,  who  came  into 
Power,  upon  the  Difmifllon  of  the  Lord  Orford^  had 
retain'd  their  great  Popularity,  inftead  of  iofing  it, 
very  great  and  important  Service  to  their  Country 
might  have  been  the  Confequence ;  and  'tis  beyond 
Meafure  uncandid,  to  charge  them  with  want  of  Dif- 
pofition  to  z€t  for  the  pubHc  Benefit  •,  fince,  before 
they  could  a6t  at  all,  they  were  depriv'd  of  that  pub- 
lic Confidence,  which  alone  could  make  their  Ser- 
vices importantly  beneficial. — 

And  the  fame  Track,  Removal  of  Men,  without 
mending  of  Meafures,  may  be  run  thro'  to  Eternity 
to  no  Purpofe,  if  the  Infinuations  and  Innuendos 
of  a  proftitute  Pamphleteer  lliall  be  continually  fuf- 
fer'd  to  have  Credit  enough,  without  any  better  Au- 
thority, than  his  own  Surmifes,  to  blaft  Reputations, 
and  render  Characters  odious,  which  have  eftablifh'd 
a  merited  Popularity.  As  the  Credit  and  Influence 
of  thefe  Writers  may  juftly  pafs  for  one  of  the  un- 
natural Prodigies  of  the  Age,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
inquire  a  little  upon  what  this  tremendous  Autho- 
rity is  founded 

A  Writer,  who  gives  his  Sentiments  to  the  Pub- 
lic, upon  any  general  Subjed:  or  Opinion,  leaves  it 

with 
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with  the  Public,  to  receive  or  rejccc  his  Sentiments, 
to  allow  or  controvert  his  Arguments,  as  it  fees  pro- 
per. If  a  Treatile  be  publilh'd  upon  any  of  the 
Sciences,  the  Writer  is  then  to  be  confider'd,  as  ap- 
pealing to  the  Judgment  or  Experience  of  fuch  as  are 
knowing  in  that  Science.  If  upon  any  well  known 
Part  of  Hillory,  the  Reader  is  then  at  Liberty  to 
form  his  Judgment,  by  examining  whether  the  Fafbs 
be  fairly  llated  ;  the  Inferences  and  Deductions  juft 
and  candid  ;  and  the  Writer  is  fairly  open  to  Detedti- 
on,  if  he  fails  in  any  of  them.  And  in  all  thefe  Cafes, 
and  many  more,  which  might  be  mention'd,  tho' 
the  Name  or  Charafler  of  the  Writer,  if  it  be  refpec- 
table,  may  and  ought  to  engage  the  more  general 
Attention  ;  yet  as  it  can,  in  fa(5t,  add  no  real  Weight, 
much  lefs  a  decifive  one  to  his  Arguments,  Realon- 
ings,  ^c.  which  mud,  at  laft,  be  determin'd  by  their 
own  intrinfic  Merit,  by  a  Clearnefs,  or  Propriety  of 
Conviction,  in  which  the  Perfonality  of  the  Writer 
has  nothing  to  do,  the  public  Appearance  of  his 
Name  is  not  neceffary. 

But  the  Cafe  is  widely  different,  where  a  Writer 
takes  upon  iiim  to  be  the  Reporter,  or  firft  Publifher, 
of  a  mere  Matter  of  Facb  •,  or  founds  the  Bafis  of  his 
Argument  upon  any  Matters  of  Fade,  not  generally 
known,  or  upon  any  particular  or  general  Affertion. 
not  univerfally  acknowledg'd.  For  in  thefe  and  all 
parallel  Cafes,  the  Perfonality  of  the  Writer  muft 
make  its  Appearance  •,  or  no  Kind  of  Conviction, 
nor  any  Degree  of  Evidence,  as  to  the  ReaUty  of  the 
Novel,  or  difputable  Fact,  or  the  Veracity  of  the 
Atteftation  can  appear. — And  if  the  Fads  tbem- 
felves  arc  not  eltabliHi'd  ;  if  the  Affertion  has  no 
Pretenfion  to  be  admitted,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
Degree  of  Evidence  •,  then  all  Attempts  to  afcertain 
the  Motives  of  the  Agent,  with  all  Dedudions  and 
Inferences,  by  which  the  Confequenccs  and  Effefts,  as 
attributable  to  the  Agent,  are  pretended  to  be  mark'd 

out 
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out,  muft  be  merely  vifionary,  and  will  fall  to  the 
Ground  of  Courfe. 

In  general  mere  Matters  of  Fa6t,  and  fuch  too 
as  are  far  enough  from  being  eftablifh'd  inconteftabjy 
by  their  Notoriety,  and  Aflertions,  which  are  by  no 
means  agreed  to  by  a  general  Aflent,  ferve  as  the 
Bafis  of  the  political  Difcourfes  of  all  Parties  •,  in 
which  the  Writers  trouble  themfelves  very  little,  as 
to  any  Kind  of  Evidence  ;  but  as  they  find  it  much 
eafier  to  harangue  and  declaim,  than  to  reafon,  and 
as  their  Intention  is  beft  anfwer'd  that  way,  their 
whole  Bufinefs  is,  to  alTert  roundly,  affirm  perempto- 
rily, and  the  World,  conftantly  ready  to  meetSufpi- 
cion  and  Slander  more  than  half  way,  is  fervile  enough 
to  believe  implicitly. 

Upon  this  well  known  implicit  Faith  of  the  Pub- 
lic our  namelefs  party  Writers  intirely  rely.  The 
W^hole  of  their  Bufinefs,  I  fay  not  univerfally,  but 
generally,  is,  not  to  inform  or  convince  the  Under- 
ftanding  of  their  Readers,  but  to  alarm  their  Sufpici- 
ons,  to  intereft  their  Diftruft  and  Jealoufy  in  the  E- 
vent  of  the  Argument ;  and  when  that  is  efFedually 
done,  any  Thing  will  pafs  for  Proof  and  Convidicn. 
If  the  Reader  will  favour  me  with  a  little  candid  At- 
tention, I  think  it  may  be  made  appear,  even  with 
the  Force  of  a  Demonftration,  that  the  Affertions  of 
a  namelefs  Writer,  together  with  all  his  Reafoning 
and  Dedudlions  from  fuch  Affertions,  are  fo  far 
from  deferving  univerfal  Credit,  that  they  are  abfo- 
iLtely  incapable  of  any,  even  the  loweft  Degree  of 
rational  Credit  at  all. 

Ail  the  moral  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  any  Afler- 
tion,  v/hich  refts  intirely  upon  the  Authority  of  the 
Affertor,  arifes  from  the  Credibility  of  the  Things 
afferted,  and  the  perfonal  Credit  of  the  Affertor. 

If  that,  which  is  afferted,  exceeds  the  Limjits  of 
natural  or  moral  Poffibility,  then  the  Truth  of  the 
/  fferticn  cannot  be  affcnted  to,  without  Icmae  higher 

tefti- 
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teflimonial  than  mere  moral  Evidence.  If  the  AfTer- 
tion  impUes  no  natural  or  moral  Impofllbiiity,  it 
Hands  then  upon  the  Foot  of  Probability,  and  its 
Reality  admits  of  moral  Evidence. 

It  implies  no  natural  or  moral  impofllbility,  that 
Pc'/cT,  fome  Man  intirely  unknown  to  me,  fhould  be 
either  as  wife,  or  as  weak,  as  upright,  or  as  wicked, 
as  any  Man  under  his  Circumftances  ever  was.  If  it 
be  neceflary  for  me  to  form  any  Opinion  about  Peter 
and  his  Ways,  merely  from  the  Teftimony  of  ano- 
ther, it  then  remains  that  this  Teftimony  comes 
authenticated  by  a  proper  Degree  of  moral  Evi- 
dence, for  without  that,  my  Belief  or  Opinion  about 
Peter  muft  be  merely  fortuitous,  chimerical  and  ir- 
rational. 

.  Credibility  of  Teftimony,  upon  which  the  moral 
Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  any  mere  Aflertion  intirely 
depends,  confifts  in  the  Capacity,  Veracity  and  Dif- 
intereftednefs  of  the  Teftificr  •,  or,  in  other  Words,  I 
receive  the  Teftimony,  or  acquicfce  in  the  Affertion, 
becaufe  I  have  fufficicnt  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
Fad,  or  Thing  aflerted,  is  fully  known  to  the  After- 
tor  •,  that  he  is  not  deceiv'd  in  it  himfelf  by  want  of 
competent  Knowledge  j  and  that  his  difinterefted  In- 
tegrity is  fuch,  that  he  would  not  deceive,  or  mif- 
lead  me  by  a  falfe  Report. 

So  that  it  appears  evidently,  that  the  Perfonality  of 
the  Writer,  whofe  Aftertions  I  am  rcquir'd  to  admit, 
muft  be  had  recourfc  to  as  the  only  Means,  by  which 
any  Sort  of  moral  Evidence  can  be  come  at. — It  refts 
wholly  upon  his  perfonal  Capacity,  perfonal  Integrity, 
perfonal  Difintcreftednefs  j  and  it  is  the  Weight  alone 
of  thefc  conjoin'd,  that  can  rationally  determine  my 
Aflent. — Since,  if  I  am  not  afilir'd  of  thefe,  I  give 
myfelf  up  blindly  to  receive  every  Fallacy,  which  the 
Craft  and  Intereft  of  dcfigning  Men  may  find  their  Ac- 
count in  impofing  upon  me. 

F  u 
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If  it  be  faid,  that  the  perfonal  Charafler  of  a  Wri- 
ter cannot  be  generally  known  with  any  Certainty, 
tho'  his  Name  was  to  appear  to  his  Affertion  ;  I  re- 
ply, recourfe  might  however  be  had  to  it ;  fuch  as 
doubted  might  inquire  and  inform  themfelves  -,  the 
Writer  would  flake  his  Reputation  upon  the  Verity 
of  his  Affertion  ;  and  that  is,  in  reality,  the  greateft 
Stake  any  Man  can  Pledge  to  the  Public  ;  at  leaft  it 
would  be  fo,  if  the  true  Dignity  of  Honour  and  Re- 
putation was  better  underftood,  than  it  feems  to  be 
in  thefe  Days  of  Degeneracy. 

But  however,  the  Name  or  Perfonality  of  the  Af- 
fertor  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  •,  not  only  to  eftablifh 
£;ny  Degree  of  Evidence,  but  to  the  very  Exiftence 
of  the  Affertion  itfelf. 

This  might  be  illuftrated  by  innumerable  Inftances, 
in  which  the  Writings  of  party  Scriblers  are  abun- 
dantly fertile  ;  but  I  fhall  do  it  by  one,  taken  from  a 
late  Pamphlet  of  this  Stamp,  intitled  An  Examination 

of  the  Principles^  &c.  of  the  two  B rs.      The 

Whole  of  that  Performance  ftands  upon  the  fame 
Bottom,  Affertion  without  Evidence.  I  fhall  pitch 
upon  an  Inflance  the  leaft  invidious  ;  and  by  ex- 
amining this  Specimen,  the  Merit  of  the  Whole  may 
be  determin'd,  and  with  it  the  Merit  of  all  fuch 
Writers,  and  the  Credit  that  is  due  to  them. 

I  will  only  premife,  that  I  enter  not  into  any  a- 
vow'd  Defence  of  the  two  B rs  •,  nor  is  it  necef- 
fary, fince,  if  I  am  right,  nobody  accufes  them  •,  nor  is 
any  Accufation  brought  againfl  them.  If  they  are 
M — n — rs  of  St — te,  they  are  without  the  neceffary 
Tools  of  their  Art,  in  the  modern  Pra6lice  of  it,  un- 
lefs  they  have  retain'd  in  their  Service  Writers,  who 
can  repay  Scurrility  in  kind. 

All  the  Interefl  that  I,  or  any  other  unbiafs'd  Man, 
can  have  in  fuch  Difputes,  is,  that  we  do  not  fuffer 
Truth  and  common  Senfe  to.  be  proftituted  to  Hu- 
mour and  Prejudice  5  and  that  before  we  affent  to 

any 
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any  Opinion,  we  have  fome  better  Ground  for  it  than 
Clamour  and  Nonfcnfe. 

The  greateft  Outrage  that  can  be  committed  upon 
human  Rcafon  ;  the  greateft  Indignity  that  can  be 
put  upon  common  Scnfc,  is,  to  be  requir'd  to  afiTcnt 
without  Conviction  -,  to  believe  without  Rcafon  •,  and 
to  rely  implicitly,  without  any  rational  Ground  of 
Confidence.  All  this  Violence  is  committed  by  our 
party  Writers,  and  that  with  but  too  much  Succefs. 

Among  many  other  very  extraordinary  Difcoveries, 
all  deiiver'd  in  the  modern  Way  of  AlTertion  without 
Evidence,  we  are  inform'd  in  the  abovemention'd. 
Pamphlet,  that  two  Gentlemen  in  high  Pod  of  Ad- 
minillration,  denoted  by  the  two  B — ■ — rs,  were  de- 
termin'd  to  ruin  the  War,  which,  it  feems,  tliey  did. 
not  approve.  That  one  Method,  which  they  took  to 
effect  this,  was,  to  throw  Ob{lru6lions  in  the  Way  of 
any  miHtary  Enterprizc  that  might  probably  be  fuc- 
cefsful :  That  in  particular,  when  the  Sieges  of  Mau~ 
heuge  and  Landrecy  v/ert  propcs'd,  Artillery  fuH\ci- 
ent  for  thofe  Sieges  could  not  be  procur'd.  And  that 
tho'  the  fined  Train  we  ever  fent  Abroad  lay  at 

OJlenJ,  yet  the  B rs  would   not  fuffer  one  Piece 

to  be  brought  up.  *'  The  War  was  not  their  Mea- 
'•  fure  ;  they  had  foretold  it  would  be  unfuccefsful ; 
*'  and  in  order  to  make  their  Words  good,  they  had 
"  refolv'd  that  unfuccefsful  it  lliould  be."  This  Af- 
fertion  alone  contains  a  very  high  Charge  of  Perfidy, 
Humour  and   Weaknefs  ;  tho'  it  is  nothing  to  the 

Accufation  brought  againil   the  B rs  in  almoft 

every  Page. 

I  prefume  it  is  intended  that  this  Charge  (and  fo  of 
the  reft)  fhould  be  receiv'd  as  true,  or  elfc  it  would 
not  have  been  produc'd. — Upon  what  Foot  then  are 
we  requir'd  to  give  Credit  to  it  ? — Not  from  its  No- 
toriety -,  not  from  any  Kind  of  circumilantial  Proof  : 
Nothing  of  that  fort  is  attempted  to  be  given  ;  not,  I 
hope,   as    a  felf-evidcnt   Propofition  — *  Phe   Whole 
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then,  of  its  Credibility,  refts  upon  the  Teflimony  of 
the  Afifertor. — It  refts  intirely  upon  that ;  and  this 
Teftimony,  being  the  only  Evidence  it  is  capable  of, 
if  it  happens  to  be  without  that  Evidence,  it  is  then 
completely  without  any  Evidence  at  all ;  and  then  it 
neceflarily  follows,  that  it  cannot  be  affented  to  at  all, 
but  by  fuch  only,  as,  in  the  Depth  of  their  Wifdom, 
take  a  Humour  to  afTent  without  any  Evidence. 

Now  the  Validity  of  Teftimony  muft  be  fought, 
and  can  only  be  found  in  the  Perfonality  of  the  Af- 
fertor  •,  for  it  depends  abfolutely  upon  his  perfonal 
Veracity,  Difintereftednefs,  and  Capacity ;  all  thefe 
being  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  fufRcient 
moral  Evidence.  But  if  the  Perfonality  of  the  Af- 
fertor  be  no  where  to  be  found,  or  does  not  appear, 
it  would  puzzle  a  Man,  even  tho'  he  fhould  happen 
to  be  as  cunning  as  our  modern  Politicians,  to  find, 
out  the  requifite  Conditions  of  a  moral  Evidence  in  a 
mere  Non-entity  ;  and  fuch  compleatly  is  a  namelefs 
unknown  AlTertor,  as  to  any  Degree  of  rational  or 
moral  Credibility  which  can  be  afcrib'd  to  him. 

That  which  no  Man  affirms,  is  affirm'd  by  no 
Man,  or  is  not  affirm'd  at  all.  If  I  inquire,  who  af- 
firms the  Truth  of  the  above  Charge  againft  the  two 

B rs  ? — it  can  only  be  repiy'd,  the  Book. — So 

that  it  unavoidably  follows,  either  that  every  Aflerti- 
on,  which  is  printed,  muit  neceffarily  be  true;  or  elfe, 
that  fome  other  Criterion  to  difiinguiffi  between  Truth 
and  Impofture,  in  Matters  of  mere  Affertion,  muft  be 
fix'd,  in  which  the  perfonal  Credit  of  the  AlTertor  is 
no  way  concern'd.  Since  it  is  manifeft,  that  not  the 
leaft  Shadow  of  Authority  to  the  AfTertion  can  be 
deriv'd  from  an  unknown  AlTertor ;  and  what  that 
other  Criterion  may  be,  it  would  be  kind,  in  any  of 
thefe  vifionary  AlTertors,  to  point  out. 

And  to  juft  as  little  Purpofe,  that  is,  to  no  Pur- 
pofe  at  all,  are  all  thofe  Profeffions  of  perfonal  Pa- 
triotifm,  Independency,  and  public  Spirit,  with  which 

thefe 
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thefe  unknown  Authors  garnifh  their  Peformances. 
For  however  true  fiich  ProfefTions  may  be^  and  what^ 
ever  inward  Comfort  and  Confolation  the  Reflexi- 
on upon  them  may  aflford  to  great  Minds,  under  the 
Adverfity  of  Court  Difgraces  •,  yet  they  can  only  pafs 
with  the  Reader  as  a  mere  Sohloquy  i  they  can  give 
no  real  Chara6ler  to  the  Writer,  as  no  real  Life,  Con- 
duct and  Manners  appear  by  the  Correfpondence, 
with  which  alone  the  Propriety  of  fuch  Profeflions 
can  be  made  evident.  If  recourfe  cannot  be  had  to 
aftual  Life  and  Manners,  all  fuch  ProfefTions  are 
Words  without  any  Application :  Words  without 
Application  are  Words  without  Meaning  •,  and 
Words  without  Meaning  come  very  little  Ihort  of  a 
Definition  of  Nonfenfe. 

To  fum  up  the  Whole  of  this  Argument:  I  mud 
take  leave  to  catechize  fome  implicit  Believer  in  Pa- 
triot Infallibility  •,  upon  what  his  tra6table  Faith,  in 
the  Charge  againft  the  two  B rs,  is  founded  ? 

Whofe  Reputation  is  flaked  upon  the  AfTertion,  as 
a  Security  to  the  Public,  that  there  is  no  Intention  to 
miflead  or  mifinform  them  ? — No  Body's. — Are  any 
circumflantial  Proofs  produc'd  in  fupport  of  the 
Charge  ? — None. — Is  the  AfTertor  known  to  be  dif- 
interelled  .'' — No. — Is  he  known  to  be  of  fufficient 
Integrity  ? — No. — Docs  it  appear  that  he  has,  from 
his  Abilities  and  Situation,  a  competent  Knowledge 
of  the  Fa6l  he  afTerts  ? — No. — What  then  is  the  A- 
mount  of  Evidence,  upon  which  you  ground  your 
AfTent  ? — It  is  printed  in  a  Book. — And  do  you  be- 
heve  every  thing  which  is  afTerted  in  a  Book ,'' — No. 
— How  then  do  you  diftinguifh  what  to  receive  and 
what  to  rejedl,  where  you  have  no  other  Evidence 
than  this  Book-afTertion  ?  That  is  no  Evidence  at  all. 
— I  believe  what  fui  s  my  Humour,  and  rcjecfb  what 
does  not. — Oh  !  but  the  Book  in  Quel^ion  was  wrote 
by  a  noble  Lord. — And  who  fays  it  was  wrote  by  a 
noble  Lord  .' — Every  Body. — But  who,  pray,  knows 
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it  to  be  wrote  by  a  noble  Lord  ? — No  Body. — So  that 
upon  the  Whole,  you  believe  you  know  not  what, 
upon  the  Credit  of  you  know  not  whom. — A  very 
decent,  a  very  rational  and  moral  Account  this,  of 
Credibility  and  AfTent.  Let  thole,  who  think  it  no 
Reproach  to  their  Underftandings,  to  found  Opinions 
upon  fuch  palpable  Ncnfenfe,  give  a  better. — • 

And  thus  it  happens,  that,  by  a  general  Debafe- 
ment  of  our  Underftandings,  we  fubmit  to  be  direc- 
ted by  our  political  Guides  of  all  Parties  •,  for  they 
manage  all  alike,  and  their  Authority  is  founded  in 
the  blindeft,  moft  undifcerning  Bigotry  of  the  Peo- 
ple, and  in  nothing  elfe. 

Such  is  the  fervile  Credulity  of  this  polite  and  in- 
quifitive  Age  !  in  which,  at  one  and  the  fame  Time, 
^  certain  Performance,  call'd  An  Examinr.tion  of  the 

Principles  of  the  two  B r:^  met  with  Readers  and. 

Credit-,  and  a  numerous  and  well  bred  AfTembly  were 
gather'd  together,  to  fee  a  Man  jump  into  a  Quart- 
bottle  !  alike  greatly  inquifitive,  of  eafy  Credulity 
in  both  Inftances  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Senfe  and  Dif- 
cernment  may  as  well  be  collefted  from  one  Ejc- 
ample  as  the  other. 

All  Men  of  Art  and  Addrefs,  who  have  an  Intereft 
to  manage,  by  influencing  the  Opinion  of  the  Peo- 
ple, know  well,  v/hat  foft  and  imprefnble  Stuff  the 
human  Mind,  in  the  Generality,  is  made  of;  and 
they  flan-ip  and  imprefs  accordingly,  as  befc  fuits 
their  Purpofe. 

If  a  Gentlem.an,  or  a  Set  of  Gentlemen  out  of 
Power,  or  rather  out  of  Place  (for  it  is  lefs  the  Ho- 
nour than  the  Profit  of  ferving  their  Country,  that 
makes  the  Point  aim'd  at.  "  'Tis  Avarice  all !  Am- 
"  bition  is  no  more";)  want  to  get  into  it,  Application 
muft  be  miade  to  the  LIumour  of  the  People.  Some 
Degree  of  Popularity  miuft  be  eftablifh'd,  in  order  to 
make  them  confiderable  enough,  in  the  Eyes  of  State 
Minifters,  to  be  worth  their  Purchafe  ;  and  that  is 

very 
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very  eafy  to  come  at :  The  popular  Huirour  is  weX 
known  ;  Diftruft  of  Minifters  is  uniformly  on  the  SiJe 
of  every  Opj'ofirion  :  Let  then  a  Clamour  be  rais'd 
about  any  Thing  or  Nothing  •,  the  Danger  of  the 
Church,  or  the  Pillage  of  the  State  ;  Hancver  In- 
tereft;  a  War  when  there  fhould  be  Peace,  or  a  Peace 
when  there  fhould  be  War  ;  the  popular  Jealoufy 
takes  the  Alarm,  and  when  that  perverfe  Humour 
lets  in  Judgment  upon  Men  and  Things,  Sufpicion 
will  eafily  pais  for  Proof;  Acftions,  Motives  and  Dc' 
figns,  which  ftand  barely  within  the  Limits  of  Pro- 
babihty,  will  be  deem'd  incontcftably  afcertain'd,  till 
in  the  End,  the  Clamour  rais'd  by  mock  Patriotifm 
is  filenc'd  by  real  Corruption  j  and  when  that  is  ef- 
feded,  the  People,  who  are  ever  the  ready  and  eafy 
Dupes  of  thefe  Farces,  are  turn'd  over  to  the  next 
Man,  who  has  any  Occafion  to  make  his  Advantage 
of  them. 

I  am  very  far  from  intending,  by  any  thing  I  have 
faid,  to  difcourage  a  Spirit  of  Writing  in  Defence  of 
Liberty  •,  it  is  of  great  Importance  to  a  free  People, 
to  be  inceflantly  animated  to  Watchfulnefs,  againft 
any  Incroachmcnts  of  Power  upon  their  Freedom. 
And  a  Vvriter,  appealing  to  well  known  Fafts  and 
Circumftances,  or  eftablifhing  fuch  as  are  dubious, 
by  fufficient  circumftantial  Evidence,  is  not  under 
any  Obligation  to  give  his  Name  to  the  Public  ;  be- 
caufe  his  Reafoning,  the  Notoriety  of  the  Fadt  he 
argues  from,  or  tlie  circumftantial  Evidence  he 
brings,  to  eftablifli  fuch  as  are  dubious,  may  be  pre- 
fum'd  to  fpeak  Convidlion  for  themfelves  :  But  De- 
cency, and  much  more  Truth,  muft  ever  be  ftri(fi:ly 
obferv'd,  or  Confufion  to  the  Dcftrudion  of  Liberty 
will  infue. 

Thus  for  Inftance,  a  political  Writer,  who  would 
fhew  the  Impropriety  of  applying  the  F.xcife  to  any 
other  Branches  of  the  Revenue,  has  the  v/cll  known 
Rellraint  and  Inconvenience,  which  that  Method  of 
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CoUefting  the  Revenue  brings  upon  the  Subjcd,  to 
appeal  to.  The  Danger  arifing  trom  any  Extenfion 
may  be  fhev/n,  ^c  and  the  Hke  general  Opennefs  of 
Examination  holds  in  other  Inftances  without  Number. 

The  unconftrain'd  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  makes  an 
important  Branch  of  the  Britijh  Liberty  •,  but  the  no- 
torious Abufe  of  that  noble  Privilege  is  a  Reproach 
and  Scandal  to  our  very  Language  ;  and  could  the 
defamatory  Productions  of  our  political  Wits  be  fup- 
pos'd  to  reach  Pofterity,  they  would  prove  a  Monu- 
ment of  Infamy  to  the  prefent  Times  •,  becaufe  they 
would  go  near  to  demonflrate,that  Decency,  Candour, 
Moderation  and  Truth,  were  Qualities  unknown,  at 
leaft  unpraftis'd,  in  this  our  Age. 

Let  any  Man   apply  the  Treatment  of  the  firft 

F y  in  the  K m,  by  a  namelefs  Incendiary, 

to  himfelf  and  his  own  Family. — Let  any  Man  con- 
lider,  whether  in  any  Family,  Neighbourhood,  or 
any  larger  Society,  any  Thing  like  Union,  Confi- 
dence or  Reputation  could  be  preferv'd,  were  the  fame 
undermining  and  treacherous  Attacks  made  upon  their 
Characters,  as  are  conftantly  pra6lis'd,  not  barely  un- 
cenfur'd,  but  even  with  Appiaufe,  upon  all  public 
Charafters  without  Diftindlion  : — Let  any  Man  con- 
lider  the  Effedt  of  thefe,  net  barely  mean  and  un- 
manly, but  even  diabolical  Artifices  in  lefler  Inftancesj 
and  from  thence  let  him  judge  of  their  direful  Ef- 
fects in  thofe,  which  are  more  important. 

Let  any  Man  reflect  ferioufly  upon  thefe  Pradlices, 
and  their  Confequences,  in  a  difpainonate  Hour,  if 
he  can,  without  Horror  ! 

The  more  Importance  the  Charge  brought  againft 
any  Man  is  of  to  the  Public,  and  the  higher  the  Poft 
and  Dignity  is,  v*'ith  which  he  may  be  inveftcd,  fo 
much  the  more  clear  and  indubitable  ought  the  Evi- 
dence to  be,  upon  which  it  is  refted.  And  yet 
Charges  of  this  Importance  pals  currently  into  Cre- 
dit, 
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dit,  without  any  Evidence  at  all. — Such  is  the  Wif- 
dom,  fuch  the  Candour  of  the  Times ! 

A  Writer  without  Name  is  without  Chiradlcr  •, 
ever  mud  be  without  any  kind  of  rational  Crcdibilit)'-, 
as  to  his  AfTertions  •,  and  if  a  general  Infatuation  in 
favour  of  Slander  and  Scurrility  did  not  prevail, 
would  be  ever  without  Readers. — As  a  conceal'd 
Writer  confefles  himfelf  either  afraid  or  aPnam'd, 
openly  and  honeftly  to  afTcrt  the  Truth  of  his  Re- 
port, the  Reader  ought  to  be  much  more  alham'd  to 
receive  it. — Truth  and  Honefty  fear  not  the  Detecti- 
on of  Day-light ;  and  thole  only,  who  have  a  finiiler 
pLirpofe  to  ferve,  by  miQcading  others  into  Darknefs 
and  Delufion,  would  chufe  to  invelop  their  Pcrfons 
'  and  Charafters  in  flculking  Obfcurity. 

Yet  in  general,  x.\\t^tz  obfcure  and  ignominious  Af- 
faffins,  at  once  of  Reputation  and  Reafon,  are  the 
Heads  and  Direflors  of  Parties. — And  the  Sufpicions, 
Diftruft  and  Animofity,  by  them  artfully  infus'd 
with  poignant  and  Pctriot-fpirited  Declamation, 
have  had  Influence  enough  to  raife  Contentions,  which 
it  has  cod  the  Public  Millions  to  appeafe  •,  and  what 
is  of  more  real  Importance  than  all  the  Millions  upon 
Earth,  the  Virtue,  Reafon  and  Integrity  of  the  Peo- 
ple, almofl  dcftroy'd  in  the  Contefr. 

As  in  the  morbid  State  of  impair'd  and  declining 
Health,  the  peccant  Humours  form  themfelves  into 
fome  malignant  Tumour,  which  can  neither  be  dif- 
fipated  without  Hazard,  nor  augmented  without  im- 
mediate Deftruftion  ;  but  the  Prefervation  of  this 
Languifhment  of  Life  depends  upon  the  temperate 
Management  of  this  unnatural  Nufance  :  So  in  the 
diftemper'd  State  of  the  political  Body,  our  public 
Credit,  our  national  Debt  correfponds  with  this  unna- 
tural Tumour.  All  our  ExcclTes  of  minillcrial  Pro- 
digality i  all  our  Wars  ;  our  miniltcrial  Wars,  and 
our  popular  Wars  •,  all  the  Luxury  of  London  ;  the 
Riot,  Venahty,  and  Debauchery  of  Eledions,  Places, 

I'cnfions, 
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Penfions,  the  Pageantry  of  Courtiers,  and  the  Mi- 
mickry  of  Patriotifm :  In  a  Word,  all  the  malig- 
nant, fantaftic,  and  peftilential  Humours  of  the  pub- 
lic center  in  this  one  Receptacle,  this  political  Tu- 
mour !  The  Defluxions  upon  it  from  all  Quarters 
have  been  Immenfe  !  Every  Vein  and  Artery  of  it  is 
furcharg'd  j  it  is  upon  the  Point  to  burft,  and  with 
its  burlting,  the  Life  of  the  State  expires  ! 

Corruption  in  the  mean  time,  v/hich  makes  a  great 
Part  of  our  Difeafe,  opiates  and  benumbs  all  Senfi- 
bility  of  our  Condition !  and  under  thefe  Circum- 
ftances,  the  political  Life  that  is  fupported,  is  not, 
cannot  be  the  Life  of  Reafon  and  Vigour,  but  a  Life 
only  of  Lethargy  and  Stupefadion ! — This  Diftemper 
brought  upon  the  public  Conflitution  by  Riot  and 
Repletion,  is  only  curable  by  Moderation  and  Tem- 
perance. 

Minifters  of  State  would  do  well  to  confider,  that 
public  Frugality,  CEconomy,  Reftraint  of  Luxury, 
Abatement  of  the  public  Expences,  which  are  in  the 
prefent  State  of  Things  perhaps  infupportable,  are 
nov/  become  a  Matter  of  Neceffity. — That  the  Nati- 
on has  long  betn  fpending  upon  the  Principal,  living 
upon  its  vital  Strength,  and  that  its  vital  Strength  is 
almoftexhaufted. — That  national  CEconomy,  in  their 
public  Capacity  •,  that  Reduftion  of  Places,  and  Court 
Dependances,  the  Scandal  of  the  Times,  and  that 
reviving  in  their  private  Chara6lers  thofe  Examples 
of  Integrity,  Hofpitality  and  Moderation,  which 
made  their  Anceftors  illuftrious,  would  pofllbly,  give 
them  more  true  EngUJh  Reputation  and  Popularity  ; 
more  honeft  Weight  with  their  Country,  than  all  the 
-Arts  of  Venality  and  Corruption  can  fupply.  That, 
when  they  have  done  this,  they  will  have  difcharg'd. 
their  Duty  to  their  Country  ;  and  that  if  the  People 
will  flill  be  dup'd  to  their  own  Ruin,  by  the  Artifices 
cf  Parties,  their  Ruin  will  be  of  themfelves. 

All 
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All   Gentlemen  of  Rank  and  Fortune  would  do 
•well  to  confider,  that  llrving  their  Country  is  their 
highefl:  Honour.     Thut  if  they  are  out  cf  Poft  of 
perfonal  Employment,  they  may  yet  do  their  Coun- 
try important  Service   by  their  Examples  ;  by  prc- 
ferving  the  Virtue,  Candour,  Decency,  Temper  and 
Moderation  of  Gentlemen.   That  forming  themifelves 
into  Parties,  befide  the   infamous  Drudgery  and  Dc- 
bafement  they  muft  fubmit  to,  is,  in  Point  ot  Intereft, 
as  weak  as  it  is  infamous,  in  Point  of  Honour  and 
Reputation,     That  if,  after  labouring  thro*  a  Tradt 
of  dirty  Ways,  and  by  means,  which  every  En^lijh- 
man  of  Spirit  ought  to  deteft,  they  become  pofTcfs'd 
of  lucrative  Imployments,  or  the  ftill  more  odious 
Dependances  of  fine-cure  Places,  where  they  receive 
"Wages  of  the  Public,  without  ferving  the   Public, 
perhaps,    in   the  Event  for   diflervh^g  the   Public  -, 
what  is  the  Amount  of  all,  but  a  wicked,  unprofi- 
table Traffick  ?  The  Expences  of  what  they  call  fup- 
porting  an  Intereft  and  of  Court  Attendance,  and  a 
Town-life,    are  rarely  ever  balanc'd  by  the  Value  of 
any  Place,  or  Annuity  which  they  can  obtain.     For 
one  Fortune  that  has  been  improv'd   by  tliefe  Prac- 
tices, a  Hundred  have  been  ruin'd. — And  what  at 
laft  is  the    refult  even  to  the  moft  fucccfsful,  but 
fpending  upon   their  own  Stock?    While  by  thcfe 
means  the  Expences  of  the  Public  vaftly  outrun  its 
natural  Income,  which  muft  end  in  iis  Ruin      Every 
Gentleman,  who  contributes  to  augment  thefe  Ex- 
pences, is  preying  upon  his  own  proper  Fortune  •,  is 
undermining  the  Foundation  of  his  Honour  andEftate, 
and  making  the  Inheritance  itfelf,  at  leaft  the  free  In- 
heritance of  both,  precarious  to  his  Pofterity. 

Above  all,  the  People  of  Ei.ghwd^  the  fcvcral  E- 
leftors  of  Reprelentatives  throughout  Grcal  Bnt'iin^ 
would  do  well  to  confider  before  it  be  too  late,  what 
is  incumbent  upon  them.  The  free  Conllitution  of 
their  Country  juftly  places  th.m  in  the  higheft  Point 
of  Confideration  and  Importance,      .'ind  whatever 

others 
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Others  may  be  for  their  Rank,  they  are  for  their 
Numbers  the  moft  interefted  in  preferving  the  Con- 
llitution  and  Liberty  of  their  Country.  And  that 
which  they  are  thus  interefted  in  preferving,  they 
have  very  much  in  their  Power  to  preferve  -,  by  re- 
fohjtely  and  uniformly  refifting,  as  well  the  open 
Corruption  of  one  Party,  as  the  more  conceal'd  and 
indireft  Attacks  of  the  other.  Parties  now  differ  not 
as  Whig  and  Tory,  but  whatever  Appellation  they 
may  afilime,  or  reciprocally  give  each  other,  all  the 
real  Diftinftion  is,  that  one  of  them  is  aftually  in 
Place  and  Power,  and  the  other  wants  to  be  fo.  And 
they  make  their  equally  corrupt  Applications  ac- 
cordingly. The  one  apply  direftly  to  the  Venality 
of  their  Eiecflors  with  Succefs  •,  the  other  carry  their 
Point  by  applying  to  their  Jealoufy,  Sufpicion,  and 
their  highly  inflam'd,  and  irritated  PafTions.  What 
the  one  compaffes  by  Money, the  other  effects  by  Art. 
And  unlefs  a  Spirit  returns,  which  will  invigorate 
the  Ele6lors  to  withftand  manfully  thofe  Praftices 
and  Infinuations,  by  which  Parties  ferve  their  own 
corrupt  Purpofes,  by  influencing  and  diredting  the 
Minds  of  the  People,  Virtue  muft  every  where  give 
Place  to  Venality  and  Corruption  -,  Reafon  and  the 
Right  of  rational  Information  in  Politicks,  will  be 
fubdu'd  by  the  blind  of  Bigontry  of  party  Impofiti- 
ons  ;  Truth  and  Integrity  will  be  totally  banifh'd  the 
Britljh  Nation  j  and  Liberty  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  Ground  without  them. 

The  Return  of  Peace,  as  it  once  more  puts  it  into 
our  Power  to  fave  ourfelves  from  Perdition,  fo  it 
comes  accompany'd  with  fome  very  favourable  Cir- 
cumftances,  if  there  is  yet  Virtue  enough  in  Mini- 
ilers,  and  Candour  and  Senfe  enough  in  the  People 
to  fuffer  them  to  take  Effed:. 

The  defeated  Rebellion  produc'd  a  full  Proof  of 
the  juft,  and  almoft  unexceptionable  Attachment  of 
all  Kinds  of  People  to  the  Perfon  and  Government  of 
his   Majefcy  •,  and  as  that  Event  muft  have  intirely 
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crufli'd  the  Hopes  of  the  moll  threatning  Party,  fo 
it  has  ahnoft  wholly  filenc'd  the  Clamour  of  all. 

The  general  good  Temper  and  comparative  De- 
cency of  the  laft  general  Elediion,  is  another  favour- 
able Symptom  j  the  People  manifeftly  difcover- 
ing  a  Difpofition  to  return  once  more  to  a  fober 
Senfe  of  Things. 

The  Peace  itfelf,  and  the  very  quick  Abate- 
ment of  public  Expcnces  which  tollow'd  upon  it, 
cannot,  without  an  unjuftifiable  want  of  Candour,  but 
pafs  for  an  Indication,  that  the  Miniflers  are  true  to 
the  public  Truft,  difpos'd  to  fave  their  Country  from 
Ruin  :  And  this  their  open  and  manittft  Conduct 
amounts  to  another  Kind  of  prefumptive  Evidence  of 
their  Integrity,  than  the  incoherent,  incredible,  and 
unfupported  Charge  of  a  fcurrilous  Pamphet  does, 
of  the  Bafenefs  of  any  of  them. 

If  on  all  fides  this  Temper  be  preferv'd,  and  pro- 
fecuted  up  to  its  higheft  good  EfFe6ls,  we  ftand  jufb 
within  a  Degree  of  Poflibility  of  being  fav'd  from 
fpeedy  and  compleat  Perdition.  But  if  we  relapfe 
again  into  Fadtion,  the  Scene  will  foon  grow  con- 
fus'd,  Minifters,  be  they  who  they  will,  muft 
combat  Oppofition  with  reiterated  Corruption.  E- 
very  Violence,  Villainy  and  Madnefs,  which  we  have 
feen  committed,  muft  be  pradtis'd  over  again,  and 
that  with  redoubled  Ardour — Detefted  then  by  all 
true  Evglijhmen  be  the  Incendiary,  tiiat  holds  up  the 
Firebrand  of  Parties ! 

The  Gentlemen  who  compofe  the  prefent  Admi- 
niltration  are,  for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary,  as 
worthy  of  that  high  Truft,  a^  any  that  could  be 
found.  They  are  polTefs'd  of  as  large,  or  perhnps  a 
larger  Share  of  Property,  in  their  private  Fortunes, 
than  ever  was  poffcfsM  by  any  former  Adminiftrati- 
on.  They  have  very  much  at  Stake,  as  private  Sub- 
jects i  and  their  Intereft  as  Men,  being  infeparably 
conne(5ted  with  the  Security  of  their  Country,  that 
Cunfideration  gives  tiie  Public  theftrongcftAllurance, 
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it  perhaps  can  have,  of  their  Integrity  as  Miniilers  — 
And  if  there  are  in  the  Miniftry  Gentlemen  of  all 
Party  Denomii  ations,  it  fcems  fo  much  the  more 
fortunate,  as  it  may  be  a  Means  to  blend  and  unite 
all  Party  Diftinftion,  and  extirpate  thofeContentions, 
which  have  for  fo  long  a  Time  prov'd  the  Bane  of 
public  Harmony,  Virtue  and  Profperity. 

But  were  the  prefent  Set  of  Minifters,  to  a  Man, 
dead,  or  out  of  Power,  v/hat  I  have  faid  in  general, 
that  want  of  public  Confidence  in  Minifters  can  only 
be  fupply'd  by  Corruption,  ^c.  will  eternally  hold 
true  •,  as  it  refpefts  not  the  Perfons  of  Minifters,  but 
their  civil  or  political  Charafters  only. 

The  Writer  of  thefe  Reflediions  may,    perhaps, 
boaft  of  a  perfect  Independency,  as  well  of  this  as  of 
any  former  Adminiftration,  with  as  much  Truth,  as 
any  Man  in  the  Kingdom.     But  he  well  apprehends 
the  Force  of  his  own  Rule  -,  a  Writer  without  Name 
is  without  Character.     A  namelefs  WMter  is  to  the 
Reader  a  mere  Creature   of  the   Imagination  \  and 
thefe  Obfervations  may  come   from  a  Lord,    or  a 
Lord's  Footman  ;  a  dilbanded  Corporal,  or  a  petty 
Officer  in  the  Excife,  for  ought  the  Reader  can  know 
to  the  contrary.     And  therefore,    what  is  advanc'd 
makes  no  Pretenfions  to  be  admitted  any  farther,  than 
as  it  fpeaks  Convi6lion  for  itfelf ;  and  Truth  is  the 
fame  in  its  own  Nature,  and  ought  to  be  the  fame  in 
its  Effects,  whether  it  comes  from  a  Lord  or  a  Beggar. 
The  civil  Eftabliihment  of  Power,  by  the  Englijh 
Conftitution,  is  as  perfecl,.  or  rather,  has  as  few  Im- 
perfediions,   as  any  practicable  Scheme   of  Govern- 
ment can. have.     And  any  notorious  Attemipt  to  vio- 
kte  this  Conftitution,  could  not  be  refifted  and  con- 
tended againft  by  the  People  with  too  much  Ardour. 
— But  the  Party  Contentions,  I  think  I   may  fay  in 
general,  fince  the  Revolution,  have  not  had  for  their 
Objedl  the    Defence  of  the  Conftitution  itfelf;  but 
only   the   Pofts  of  Adminiftration,  and   who  ftiould 
occupy  them.     In  thefe  Difputes,  perhaps,  the  Peo- 
ple 
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pie  are  really  much  lefs  incerefted,  than  they  are  made 
to  believe  by  the  cratty  Infinuations  of  party  Advo- 
cates -,  nor  would  thefe  ever  have  Influence  enough  a- 
lone,  to  raifcfuch  violent  and  unnatural  Commotions, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  execrable  Train  of  Places  and 
Dependances, which  create  a  real  IntercfttoThoufands, 
and  at  once  invigorate  the  innumerable  PoflefTors, 
and  animate  the  expedant  Oppofers,  in  the  Ardour 
of  thefe  Contentions. 

Liberty  is  incompatible  with  continued  Licentiouf- 
nefs  and  Corruption  -,  Society  cannot  fubfift  without 
bringing  the  tumultuous  and  exorbitant  Pafiions  of 
Mankind  under  fome  Kind  of  Re{Lri<5tion.  If  all 
Mankind  would  voluntarily  reflrain  their  various 
Pafllons,  by  the  Ru'es  of  Reafon  and  Virtue,  human 
Laws  would  be  in  a  great  Degree,  if  not  altogether, 
unneceflary.  But  as  that  is  unattainable,  it  becomes 
the  proper  Objedl  of  Laws  to  limit  and  circumfcribe 
the  feveral  Exorbitances  of  natural  Liberty,  within 
the  Bounds  of  focial  Order,  Safety  and  Decorum. 
The  Icfs  Reftraint  natural  Liberty  is  brought  under 
by  any  Syftem  of  Laws,  and  the  greater  the  Scope  and 
Latitude  is,  which  is  allow'd  to  it  ;  lb  much  flronger 
are  the  Obligations,  upon  Individuals,  of  perfonal  Re- 
ftraint upon  their  diforderly  and  unfocial  Paflions  : 
Or,  in  other  Words,  a  State  of  Liberty,  by  abating 
the  Reftridlions  of  Power,  fuppofes  the  prevailing 
Self-government  of  Virtue  -,  for  without  that  Auxi- 
liary, Order  is  not  fu pportable.  And  under  a  ge- 
neral Degeneracy  of  that  Self-government,  Liberty 
mufl  languifh,  and  in  the  End  expire. 

Thus  the  noble  Privilege,  which  is  allow'd  by 
the  Ettglijh  L.aws  to  every  Man,  to  publifh  freely  his 
Sentim.ents  to  the  World,  fuppofes  that  the  Virtues 
of  Veracity,  Candour,  Decency,  and  Dvloderaticn,  are 
jb  prevalent,  that  no  Abufe  will  be  made  of  it,  fo  as 
to  interrupt  or  dcftroy  the  Peace  andUnion  of  Society. 

But  the  fiital  Abufe  of  this  incilimable  Privihge, 
by  tlie  Degeneracy    of  thole  Vcrtues,  has  brought 
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Upon  this  Government  Weaknefles  of  the  ixioft  threat- 
ening Nature. 

By  the  Abufe  of  this.Privilcge,  perfonal  Feuds  and 
Animofities  are  rais'd  and  fomented  it?  public  Aflem- 
hlics  and  Debates  ;  where  the  cooleft  and  moft  difpaf- 
lionare  Judgment,  and  the  calmeft  and  moft  candid 
Inquiry,  is  indifpenfibly  neceflary. 

By,, the  Abufe  of  this  Privilege  the  People  are 
taught  to  entertain  continual  Jealoufy,  Sufpicion,  and 
even  Abhotrence  of  all  public  Characters  whatever. 

And  as  the  Effe6t  of  this,  the  L — g — fl — e  itfelf 
appears  to  the  People  not  with  that  Dignity,  that  the 
nobleft  conftituted  L — g — fl— e  in  the  World  ought^. 
appear  in.  And  this  is  Ipeaking  much  within  Bounds. 

And  as  a  Confequence  of  that  fatally  inftigated 
Prejudice,  the  Laws  themfelves  are  fo  far  from  being 
held  in  univcrfal  Reverence  and  Veneration,  that  it 
paffes  but  too  generally  for  a  want  of  Spirit,  not  to 
infult  them  -,  and  a  want  of  proper  Dexterity,  not 
to  have  cunning  enough  to  evade  them. 

By  thefe  and  fuch  Hke  Means  are  the  Minds  of  the 
People  fct  at  Variance  with  that  Government,  which 
can  only  fupport  itfelf,  and  them  in  a  State  of  Liberty, 
by  being  firmly  rooted  in  their  Affiance  and  good  O- 
pinivn.— All  focial  Order  is  impaired,  if  notruin'd;  and 
as  it  is  the  Office,  fo  it  Ihould  be  the  unremitted  En- 
deavour, of  genuin  and  difmterefted  Patriotifm,  to 
rcftore  and  reinftate  it. 

But  if  all  Plopes  to  eftablifh  once  more  the  public 
Spiritednefs  of  our  Anceftors  •,  a  Veneration  of  the 
Laws;  a  prevailing  Love  of  our  Country  •,  and  a  ger 
nti'al  Pra^l^ice  of  Virtue  ;  are  vain  and  chimerical,  I 
then  can, only  fay,  that  all  Expeftations  of  the  Confti- 
tuticn's  remaining  intire,  and  of  our  continuing  to  be 
a  free  People,  are  alfo  vain  and  chimerical :  For,  let 
fhallow  Jefteis,  and  jejune  Reafoners,  fay  what  they 
will.  Liberty  is  retainable  upon  no  other  Terms, 
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